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Fort Carson 
Colorado 


Replacement training, a mission of Fort Carson’s 


8th Infantry 


Division has three fundamental objectives. 

The first is to develop a superior trainee-graduate 
who is well qualified in all phases of the course of 
instruction and who is well prepared in every way 
for efficient and honorable service as a soldier. 

The second objective is to develop individual and 
unit competence, tactical and technical, for perma- 
nently assigned members of the Division. 

Doing, rather than observing, is stressed in the 
training. 


The third objective is to develop esprit de corps. 


The publishers wish to acknowledge the fine 
cooperation of all-personnel in the compila- 
tion of material for this publication. 


A special thanks is extended to the Fort Car- 
son Public Information Staff. 


Additional credit is hereby given to the Post 
Signal Corps Photo Lab for certain photo- 
graphs used herein. 


Miller Publishing Company is proud to have 
had a part in planning this book. We hope you 
are pleased with it and feel you will prize it 
more highly with the passing years. 
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HEADQUARTERS 8TH INFANTRY DIVISION AND FORT CARSON 
OFFICE OF THE COMMANDING GENERAL 
FORT CARSON, COLORADO 


You are now members of the finest military team in 
history--the United States Army--a team which won liberty 
for the American people and has successfully defended that 
liberty ever since. 


Through the training which you have received here at 


Fort Carson you have come a long way in fulfilling your 


obligation of citizenship by becoming a superior soldier on 
this superior team. od [ 
eee elcome... 


You have spent long hours becoming skilled in doing 
the things that every good soldier must know. You have 
worked extremely hard at the many basic tasks that are 
necessary to become a superior soldier. 

I commend you for your effort and enthusiasm and 


urge you to continue, wherever you may go, whatever your 


assignment may be, to serve at this same high level of ef- 


ficiency and spirit. 

By learning to live, work and fight as a team, you 
will always know that your team is the best because you will 
have had a part in it. 


Good luck. 


JOHN G. VAN HOUTEN 
Major General, USA 
Commanding 


Born in Macon, Ga., March 11, 1904, General Van Houten attended high school at Macon and the University of 
Georgia, Athens, Ga., where he received a bachelor of science degree in 1926. He was commissioned a second lieutenant 
of infantry in the Regular Army in June, 1926. 


His first assignment was with the 29th Infantry Regiment at Fort Benning, Ga. In September, 1929, he entered 
the Infantry School at Benning. Upon graduation he joined the 18 nfantry Regiment, serving at Cae Dix; Neale 


and Fort Hamilton, N. Y. ht ain aes de sreanys oo ae 
In July, 1932, General Van Houte -assun fi duties wae t ! 

McKinley, P. I., where he was pron note to first lieutenant in Oct 

Warren, Wyo., bids in June, 1935, was tra rred to Fort Lewis, \ 


He rejoined the 45th Infant fo 3 na: 
assistant personnel officer of the Philippine division. In October, 1938, he was assigned o command Headquarters 


Company of the 23rd Infantry Regiment at Fort Sam Houston, Texas, and became adjutant of that regiment in August 
1940. : 


In June, 1941, at the rank of major, General Van Houten entered the Command and General Staff School at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kan. Upon graduation the following October, he went to Los Angeles, Calif., to join the 35th Infantry 
Division with which he served for two years. He was promoted to lieutenant colonel in February, 1942. During his tour 


... from 


MAJOR GENERAL 
JOHN G. VAN HOUTEN 
Commanding 


with the 35th, he served as assistant operations officer, operations officer and chief of staff. He reached the rank of colonel 
in February, 1943. 

He then assumed command of the 290th Infantry Regiment, 75th Division, at Camp Wood, Mo. 

General Van Houten went to the European Theater of Operations in August 1944, to become chief of staff of the 


9th Infantry Division. In October of me commander of the 6 antry Regiment, and in June, 1945, 
i con sion in Germany <i ie 


n ol 
ations of the Second Army at 


ational War College, from which he was graduated. 


and and General 5 Go e at Fort Leavenworth and in 
3enning, Ga. 


Following his promotion to brigadier general in July, 1951, he was appointed assistant division commander of the 
28th Infantry Division while that unit was still at Camp Atterbury, Ind., and moved with the 28th to Goeppingen, 
Germany in November, 1951. On December 8, 1953, General Van Houten left the 28th Division to assume new duties 
as the deputy chief of staff for administration for Headquarters, United States Army, Europe (USAREUR). 


He was promoted to Maj. Gen. on Nov. 6, 1953, with retroactive date of rank of April 1, 1949 and assumed com- 
mand Fort Carson, Nov. 17, 1954. 


BRIGADIER GENERAL 


Assistant Commander 


Brig. Gen. William E. Carraway, assistant commander of the 8th Infantry “Golden Arrow” Division, was born 
Aug. 24, 1902, at New Bern, N. C. He was graduated from the U. S. Military Academy, West Point, N. Y., in 1923. 


After serving as an infantry unit commander from 1923 to 1926, he attended the Company Commanders Course, 
at the Infantry School in 1926-27. From 1927 to 1929 he was stationed in the Philippine Islanas. 


He was appointed assistant professor of military science and tactics for ROTC at North Carolina State College in 
1930. He went to China in 1933 as an infantry unit commander and returned in 1937 to attend the Command and 
General Staff School. 


From 1939 to 1940 he served in the Panama Canal Zone and in 1941, as a lieutenant colonel, he was adjutant, 
G-3 and G-2 for Headquarters, Carribbean Defense Command. 

General Carraway was a staff officer in the General Staff and Headquarters Army Service Forces from 1942 until 
1944. He was promoted to colonel (temporary) in June, 1942. He «vas commanding officer of the 261st Infantry Regi- 
ment, 65th Infantry Division, in Europe from 1944 to 1945. After World War II he was assigned as executive officer 
of the U. S. element of the Allied Control Commission in Austria. 


After attendi:ig the National War College, he became chief of the Middle East Branch, Intelligence Division, De- 
partment of Army in Washington. He was given the permanent rank of colonel in the Regular Army in March, 1948. 
In 1949 he assumed duties as tne chiet of the Plans Branch, Budget Division, Office of the Comptroller of the Army. 


Assigned to Korea in 1951, he was named deputy commander of the United Nations Civil Assistance Command 
and later special assistant to the commander of the 2nd Division. 


He became assistant division commander of the 31st Infantry “Dixie” Division at Camp Atterbury, Ind., in April, 
1953. He moved with the 31st (later designated the 8th) to Fort Carson during February, 1954. 


General Carraway has been decorated tor distinguished service by France, Sweden, Czechoslavakia and the Soviet 
Union. His decorations by the United States include the Legion of Merit with Oak Leaf Cluster, the U. S. Army Com- 
mendation Ribbon, the Expert Infantryman’s Badge, the Bronze Star with Oak Leaf Cluster, the General Staff Corps 
Identification Badge and the Combat Infantryman’s Badge. 


Division Artillery Commander 


Born in Thorp, Wisconsin, September 10, 1901. He attended grade schools in Thorp and Marshfield, Wisconsin, 
and graduated from high school in Marshfield in 1919. He enlisted in the Army Air Corps in October 1920 and was 
appointed to the U.S. Military’ Academy from the Army in 1922. He graduated in 1926 and was commissioned a sec- 
ond lieutenant in the Air Corps on June 12, 1926. 


His first assignment was at the Primary Flying School, Brooks F ield, Texas. He transferred from the Air Corps to 
the Field Artillery in February 1927 and was assigned to the 12th Field Artillery at Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 


General Heiser entered the Field Artillery School, Fort Sill, Oklahoma, in September 1930 in the Battery Officers 
Class, and graduated in June 1931. 


In July 1931 he was assigned to the 8th Field Artillery, Schofield Barracks, Hawaii. His next assignment in 1934 


was on Reserve Officers Training Corps duty at Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College, College Station, Texas, 
where he remained until 1938. 


In June 1938 he was ordered to the 19th Field Artillery Battalion at Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indiana. In 1939 this 
Battalion was reorganized into the 19th Field Artillery Regiment and located at Fort Knox, Kentucky. In January 194] 
the 19th Field Artillery was moved to Fort Custer, Michigan, with other elements of the 5th Infantry Division. 


General Heiser attended the 2d Special Class at the Command and General Staff school in 1941 and after gradu- 
ation returned to Fort Custer. 


In October 1941 he was ordered to duty with the Military Intelligence Division, War Department General Staff, 
in Washington, D. C. and he remained on this assignment until November 1942. 


After attending a new Division Officer Course at the Field Artillery School, he was assigned to the 97th Infantry 
Division at Camp Swift, Texas, in F ebruary 1943. He remained with this Division from the date of activation and 
served with it in the United States, Europe, and Japan to the date of deactivation in Japan in April 1946. He was 
then assigned to the First Cavalry Division in Japan until September 1947 when he returned to the United States. 


He was assigned to duty in the Office of The Inspector General, Department of the Army from 1947 until August 
1950. He entered the National War College in August 1950 and graduated in June 1951. 


After graduation in 1951 he was assigned for duty with Allied Headquarters Southern Europe, a NATO headquar- 
ters in Naples, Italy, and remained on duty there until June 1954. 


His next assignment was in the Office of The Inspector General, Department of the Army, Washington, D. C., where 
he served as Chief of the Investigations Division. 


He was ordered to Fort Carson, Colorado, in July, 1955, to serve as Division Artillery Commander of the 8th 
Infantry Division. 


He is married to the former Mary Shepherd Cooper of Somerset, Kentucky. 


< reasured 


One month after Pearl Harbor, ground was broken on the site that 
was to become known as Camp Carson. The reservation, 16 miles long, 
north and south, and varying in width from two to seven miles east and 
west, consisted of rolling Colorado prairie hugging the Rocky Mountains. 

Dotted about the approximate 60,000 acres were grazing cattle and prairie 

dogs. The ground was originally purchased by the city of Colorado Springs 
and sold to the government for $1. In honor of the region’s almost legend- 
ary hero, the camp was named after Brig. Gen. Christopher Carson, better 
known as Kit Carson. 

In May, 1942, Col. Wilfird M. Blunt accepted a group of headquar- 
ters and service buildings in the still-unfinished post and Camp Carson 
was Officially on the map as an Army installation. Two days later, Ma). 
Gen. W. H. Gill arrived with a group of officers who set up the organization and, on July 15, 
1942, activated the 89th Division. 


Fort Carson’s 
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Originally chosen by the Army because of its ideal training location — due to the topog- 
raphy and weather — Camp Carson was to serve as training headquarters for two more di- 
visions, the 71st and the 104th, in addition to numerous smaller units. These included mule 
packers, engineers, WAC’s, tank battalions, decontamination units, airborne engineers, and 
mountain troops. All told, 104,165 men trained at Carson in the World War II period. 


While the troops were busy fighting the war, the Carson Hospital Center, which was at 
one time the largest in the country with over 9,000 patients, was busy helping wounded men 
to regain their health. During the Battle of the Bulge, hundreds of wounded were flown di- 
rectly from Europe. With a 1,000 bed capacity and 11 square miles of floor space, the hospital 
has treated nearly 60,000 patients since 1942. 


Late in the war, trainees dwindled and were replaced by German prisoners, 10,000 of 
whom were guarded at Carson. 


After the war, the post became the summer home for mountain troops who wintered 
near the ski slopes at Camp Hale, a sub-unit of Camp Carson located 150 miles away, near 
Leadville, high in the Rockies. The 39th and then the 14th Regimental Combat Teams took 
over during that period. At the same time, the 4th Field Artillery Battalion (Pack) continued 
its training with mules. The invasion of Korea saw hundreds of soldiers leave for the Far East, 
while thousands more poured in for basic training. The 14th was changed to a training unit 
and the 196th Regimental Combat Team was brought in for training before moving to 
Alaska. The 313th Engineer Construction Group soon arrived, and the 40th Field Artillery 
Group was formed early in 1951. 


During the Korean War period, Camp Carson was commanded by Brig Gen. Walter 
W. Hess, Jr., and then, after his retirement, by Brig. Gen. George V. Keyser. After the retire- 
ment of Gen. Hess and prior to the arrival of Gen. Keyser, the post was commanded by Col. 
Edward L. Strohbehn. By this time the capital value of the post had risen to $933,000 dollars. 


In July, 1951, a Separation Center was established on the post. Since then more than 
17,000 enlisted reservists, national guardsmen and draftees have been separated from the 
service, and an additional 3,000 men, rotated from the combat zone, have been reassigned 
through the center. 


The Korean War also fostered the establishment of a Blood Donor Center at the U. S. 
Army Hospital in September, 1951. Voluntary donations from troops stationed on the post 
and by civilians through the Colorado Springs chapter of the American Red Cross accounted 
for more than 11,500 pints of blood for use in Korea. 


The summer of 1951 also marked the departure of the 196th Regimental Combat Team, 
a South Dakota National Guard unit, for Alaska where it participated in Operation “Totem 
Pole.” In addition, the 14th Infantry Regiment, less personnel and equipment, was trans- 
ferred to the Far East Command, and former members of the 14th were assigned to the newly 
activated 11th Armored Cavalry Regiment. 


During that year, Camp Carson played a major role in the rehabilitation of Ft. Riley, 
Kansas, which suffered an estimated $7,000,000 in flood damage. Also in August, 1951, “The 


Heritage 


Korean Story” was filmed at Camp Carson. In the spring of 1951 a five year revegetation pro- 


gram was undertaken for the rehabilitation and the reestablishment of 3,000 acres of ground 
used by the military installation. 


Since the Korean War started, 37,222 men have trained at Camp Carson. Almost 
30,000 men have been processed through the Separation Center. During 1952 and 1952; 
major units stationed at Camp Carson included the 5022 ASU Special Troops, 40th Field 
Artillery Group, 11th Armored Cavalry Regiment, 313th Engineer One Pa Groupes. 


Army Hospital, Mountain and Cold Weather Training Command, and the Army Dog Train- 
ing Center, : 


In the winter and spring of 1954, Camp Hale, Carson’s sub-unit, was the scene of the 
Army’s annual winter exercise. Entitled “Operation Ski Jump,” the exercise included use of 
the 511th Airborne Regiment from Ft. Campbell, Ky. Valuable information on winter war- 
fare and the testing of equipment was gained from the exercise. 


Early in 1954, the 11th Armored Cavalry Regiment was ordered moved to Ft. Knox, 


Ky., along with the 547th Field Artillery Battalion. At the same time, the 537th Field Artil- 
lery Battalion was ordered to Ft. Sill, Okla. 


With the closing of Camp Atterbury, Indiana, due to an economy move, the 31st Infan- 
try “Dixie” Division was transferred by rail, truck and private auto, to Camp Carson. Maj. 


Gen. Harry J. Collins, commander of the “Dixie” Division, was made commander of Camp 
Carson replacing Brig. Gen. Keyser, who retired. 


Redesignation ceremonies in June, 1954 converted the 31st Division to the Eighth In- 


fantry Division. Colors of the 8th were moved to Carson and the 31st was returned to Nation- 
al Guard status. 


Camp Carson officially became a Fort and a permanent installation in August, 1954 with 
redesignation retroactive to July 1. 


Gen. Collins who retired in August was succeeded by Maj. Gen. Thomas L. Harrold who 
left Carson in September to command the ITI Corps at Fort Hood, Texas. Brig. Gen. Thomas 
L. Sherburne assumed command of the mile-high post until a month later when Maj. Gen. 
John G. Van Houten came from Germany to become its commanding general. 


History 


OF THE 8th INFANTRY DIVISION 


The Eighth Infantry Division has seen active duty three times since it was organized in 
January, 1918. It took part in the occupation of Germany after World War I. In 1944-45 ut 
fought from Normandy to northern Germany by way of the Crozon Peninsula, the Hurtgen 
Forest and the Rhine. Since August, 1950, it has been an Infantry Replacement Training 
Division stationed at Fort Jackson, S. C. yr ot 

The Eighth was authorized at Camp Fremont, Palo Alto, Calif., in January, 
1918. From the namesake of that station, the explorer and soldier John Fremont 
ene opened up the Oregon Trail), the division took its first nickname —‘Path- 

nder.” Years later the name “Golden Arrow” was adopted because of the arrow 
which pierces a silver figure “8” in the division insignia. 

In September, 1918, the division left California for France, but the armistice 
was signed before it reached Europe. One unit of the division, the 8th Regiment, 
was made part of the Army of Occupation. The remaining elements of the division 
were returned to the United States, and in February, 1919, the division disbanded. 
In 1923, it was reconstituted as an inactive unit. 

In the summer of 1940, when the German drive in Europe had proved success- 
ful, the British had been evacuated at Dunkirk, and Norway and Denmark had 
been seized, the Eighth again was called to active status as part of the American 
rearmament force. a July, 1940, the division was ordered to duty at Camp Jack- 
son, S. C. (A week later Cam Jackson became Fort Jackson.) The reactivated di- 
vision included the 13th, 28th and 34th Infantry Regiments. In November, the 
34th was replaced by the 121st Infantry. 

From 1940 to 1943, the division remained in the United States, concerned 
with security duty and with bringing its training to the hard edge the impending 
commitment to combat demanded. In the fall of 1941, it took part in the Carolina 
maneuvers. For a year in 1942-43, it trained as a motorized infantry division par- 
ticipating in the Tennessee and Arizona desert maneuvers. During the latter per- 
iod, the division was redesignated a standard infantry division. For six weeks during 
the winter of 1942, the Eighth patrolled the Atlantic coast from North Carolina to 
the Florida Keys. 

Late in November, 1943, the Eighth moved into the Camp Kilmer staging 
area, and in December it sailed in convoy to Belfast, North Ireland. Headquarters 
were established at Omagh, County Tyrone. 

Training was resumed in Ireland. This time the emphasis was on small-unit 
tactics and night-fighting. On July 1, 1944, six and one-half months after it had ar- 
rived in the United Kingdom, the Eighth sailed for the European continent. It 
landed at Omaha Beach on the Normandy coast on the fourth, 28 days after the 
invasion. The Eighth assembled, moved through the 82nd Airborne Division posi- 
tions, and took over the center of the VIII Corps front: On the morning of July 8, 
the division jumped off southward toward La Hayo du Puits, and for the first time 
in its history, the Eighth attacked in an all-division effort. 

On July 14, it reached the north bank of the Ay river, and the objective was 
taken. On July 27, the division drove through the Ay river line, opening a hole 
for the 79th and 90th Divisions, which broke east and west with armor and began 
the lightning drives that were to swoop past Paris to Germany. It was the begin- 
ning of the Cerna Seventh Army’s mass retreat. The Eight followed southward 
as far as Rennes. 

In mid-August, the division moved by truck to Brest in the extreme west of 
France, the second largest port in the country. The port was being held by an esti- 
mated 50,000 German troops under Lt. Gen. Hermann Bernhard Ramcke, the 
man who had lead the German airborne invasion of Crete. The Eighth took the 
central front in an attack on the city. Early in September, the division was with- 
drawn to clear the Crozon Peninsula, adjacent to Brest. At first, violent resistance 
and counterattack were met. But by the 17th, the shaft of the peninsula had fallen. 
Immediately afterward, General Ramcke, who had fled to Crozon after Brest was 
taken, setae to the Eighth Division. 

It was here that the words were spoken which were to become the division’s 
motto. Ramcke was in a dugout. His staff brought the Eighth’s assistant com- 
mander, Brig. Gen. Charles D. W. Canham, down the concrete stairway to the 
underground headquarters. Ramcke addressed Canham through his interpreter, 
“T am to surrender to you. Let me see your credentials.” Pointing to the infantry- 
men crowding the dugout entrance, Canham replied, “These are my credentials.” 

Late in September, the Eighth was ordered to the Ninth Army sector facing 
the West Wall. The movement across France was completed by October, and the 
division took over a 23-mile front along the Our River German Luxembourg 
boundary. The following month was relatively quiet. A rest camp was set up in 
Clerveaux, Luxembourg. 

In mid-November, the division took up new positions southeast of Aachen, 
Germany, located at the point where Belgium, the Netherlands, and Germany 
meet. The mission of the 121st Infantry was to break out of the Hurtgen Forest 
and seize high ground which controlled the German defenses west of Duren and 
Cologne plain. Other elements of the division were put in support of the 12st. 
Very little progress was possible at first. Finally, on November 27, a week after the 
opening of the drive, the 121st broke through the woods west of the forest, succeed- 
ing where three regiments of other divisions had failed. The city of Hurtgen fell 
shortly afterward to the 121st and 13th, backed up by tanks. Kicinbau fell next. 
The division cleared and consolidated the whole area. Throughout the German 
breakthrough at Ardennes, Belgium, just south of the Eighth’s position, the division 
held its ground and made limited advances. 


On January 1, 1945, the enemy had cleared from west of the Roer river and 
the Eighth Division took over a defensive mission and began regrouping and re- 
equipping. 

Early in February, the division was transférred to VII Corps control, and 
moved northward to the west bank of the Roer near Duren. On February 23, the 
division began the difficult Roer crossing, broke into the industrial area between 
the Roer and the Rhine and took Duren and Erft Canal. In the meantime, the 
13th Infantry had been attached temporarily to the Third Armored Division, and 
this team seized Cologne. On March 5, the 13th Infantry reached the Rhine, mak- 
ing it the first of the United States First Army troops to reach the river. 

Action east of the Rhine began on March 29. The Eighth was under Gen. 
Matthew Ridgeway’s XVIII Corps, which was to clear the Ruhr-Sieg pocket. The 
Eighth crossed the Rhine in the south, near Bonn, and then cut back to the north- 
west. In early April, the German defenses began to crumble. The attack reached 
the Ruhr river and moved west again. Resistance ended on the morning of the 
17th. 

The division’s final mission was to move north to Luneberg, near Hamburg, 
to team with the British Second Army. The attack was northeastward toward Lake 
Schwerin. It was to cut across the bottom of the Danish peninsula, and if carried 
far enough would have reached the Baltic Sea. The Germans were in no condition 
to fight. What resistance there was fell back, and on May 2, the 121st, followed 
closely by the 28th and elements of the 13th, made contact with the Russian 
armies of the north at Lake Schwerin. After that, the division spent most of its 
energy in handling the enormous number of prisoners. In a single day, 55,000 Ger- 
mans were taken. Near Wobbelin, the division found and liberated 2,500 German 
and Polish political prisoners held in a concentration camp. 

In ten months of combat, the division had captured 316,187 prisoners. It flew 
battle streamers tor the major parts it had taken in the campaigns of Normandy, 
Northern France, the Rhineland and Central Europe. A total of 13,293 men of the 
division had been killed, wounded or captured. Awards had included two Medals 
of Honor and five distinguished unit citations. 

The division returned to the United States, where it was inactivated at Fort 
Leonard Wood, Mo., in November, 1945. 

In August, 1950, the Eighth was activated for the third time in its history. 
Again stationed at Fort Jackson and placed under command of Brig. Gen. Frank 
C. McConnell, it was organized as an infantry training division. The 13th and 
28th Regiments again made u, a part of the division. The third regiment assigned 
was the 61st. The 28th, 43rd, 45th, and 56th Field Artillery Battalions made up 
Division Artillery. 

The basic training cycle was scheduled originally for fourteen weeks. In July, 
1951, this was changed to sixteen. Most new soldiers were assigned to the full six- 
teen-week cycle and had become qualified infantrymen. Emphasis in the training 
was on all infantry weapons, from the automatic pistol to the 75mm recoilless rifle, 
and on small-unit battlefield tactics. Night-fighting and hand-to-hand combat both 
were emphasized increasingly on the basis of experience gained on Korean 
battlefields. 

A limited number of men reporting to the division for training were assigned 
to an eight-week cycle, and subsequently were sent to such common specialist 
schools as the clerk-typist and automotive maintenance courses conducted by the 
Eighth Division’s Specialist Training Regiment. 

In addition to the basic training given by the three regiments and division 
Artillery (which gave training identical to that of the infantry regiments), the 
Specialist Training Regiment conducted clerks, drivers, mechanics, cooks, field 
wiremen’s, supply and radio specialist schools, and the Infantry Leaders’ Course 
for non-commissioned officer training. 

Maj. Gen. Harry J. Collins, wartime commander of the 42nd (Rainbow) Di- 
vision, first took charge of the Eighth in January, 1951. General McConnell sub- 
sequently became commander of Camp Gordon, Ga. 

On February 1, 1952, General Collins left the Eighth to take a new appoint- 
ment as senior military attache to the Soviet Union, relinquishing his command of 
the “Golden Arrow” Division to Maj. Gen. Whitfield P. Shepard, who had just 
returned from overseas duty as Deputy Chief of Staff, Headquarters, Far East 
Command. On January 31, 1952, General Shepard was reassigned as Chief of the 
U.S. Military Mission, Ankara, Turkey. He was succeeded as commanding gen- 
eral of the Eighth Division by Brig. Gen. John A. Dabney, who, immediately prior 
to assignment at Fort Jackson, had served as a consultant to Anna Rosenberg, 
former Assistant Secretary of Defense. 

General Dabney continued to serve as commanding general until February 
22, 1954, when he was succeeded by Maj. Gen. Riley F. Ennis. 

Redesignation ceremonies on June 15, 1954, converted the 31st Division to the 
8th Infantry “Golden Arrow” Division. Colors of the 8th were moved to Carson 
from its former home, Fort Jackson, S. C., and the 31st was returned to National 
Guard status in Mississippi and Alabama. Os 

It was announced on July 22 that Gen. Collins would retire in August, to be 
succeeded by Maj. Gen. Thomas L. Harrold, commanding general at Fort Riley, 
al Gans Carson pray became a “Fort” and a parece installation in mid- 
August, 1954, with the redesignation retroactive to July 1. 

When Gen. Harrold left Carson in September to command the III Corps at 
Fort Hood, Tex., Brig. Gen. Thomas L. Sherburne assumed command of the mile- 


high post and the 8th Division. 
a3 bani month later Maj. Gen. John G. Van Houten came to Carson from 


Germany to become its commanding general. 


Che “Mission 


OF TRAINING 


The 8th Infantry “Golden Arrow” Division’s basic combat training mission 1s 


three-fold, requiring the maximum of the new trainee and his superiors alike. 


The concepts which have been implemented at Fort Carson, Colorado, while 
not unique, are a departure from the replacement training methods that have been 


employed almost exclusively since the early stages of World War II. 


The first objective of the training is the production of a superior trainee-grad- 
uate, well qualified in all phases of the course of instruction which he has received 


and well-prepared in every way for efficient and honorable service as a soldier. 


This program, highly concentrated and developed carefully to produce comipe- 


tent combat soldiers in an atomic age, covers 36 major subjects—from map read- 


ing to machine gun firing — important to the modern fighting man. 


The training — of 372 hours durauon — is divided into eight +4-hour segments, plus a 30-hour “pre-cycle” period of 


instruction. 


Major emphasis is on mastery of firing the M-1 rifle, basic weapon of the infantry. A total of 84 hours of training — 


including the entire third week—is devoted exclusively to the M-1. 


Twenty hours each are spent on physical training and dismounte drill. Seventeen hours go to squad tactical train- 


ing, 16 to techniques of combat firing, and 15 to familiarization with and firing of the light machine gun. 
An overnight bivouac is held the seventh week. 


Featured subjects of the bivouac period are squad tactical training, technique of fire, squad and platoon patrolling, 


firing of the rocket launcher and running of the close combat indoctrination course. 


Among the other subjects occupying the busy trainees over the two-month cycle are carbine firing, bayonet drill, 
night firing and night vision, first aid, interior guard duty, camouflage and concealment, battle indoctrination, mines 
and booby traps, map reading and use of the compass, signal communications, inspections, military justice, field sani- 


tation and intelligence training. 


Four tests are given near the close of the course to measure effectiveness of the training and progress made by in- 


dividual trainees. 


Included are a two-hour test in military courtesy and drill, a four-hour tactical training test, a two-hour physical 
training examination and a final proficiency test in general subjects and weapons firing. Also, the firing of required 


courses with individual and crew-served weapons in effect constitute additional practical tests. 


To the greatest extent practicable, the actual execution of the training as conducted at Fort Carson is decentralized 
down to unit commanders and even squad leaders. 


For the most part these men are combat veterans of the Korean War, many of them of World War II. They are 
properly-trained, well-qualified instructors, and moreover, by teaching the same group of men throughout the eight- 
week cycle — the squad leader his own squad, the platoon leader his own platoon, etc. — are able to give individual 


instruction to each trainee. 


Thus a squad leader spends the entire day with his squad, from reveille to retreat and often the evening hours in 
informal “bull sessions.” This constant personal contact allows the squad leader to come to Know each of his men indi- 
vidually, to know their deficiencies and their strong points, and to adjust his instruction accordingly. 


In addition to producing a better trainee, this also accomplishes the second objective of the training program: the 
development of individual and unit tactical and technical competence for permanently assigned members of the 


division. 


Since the company officers and non-commissioned officers must teach all subjects in the training program to the 


trainees, they must be well founded in each of these subjects. 


They must know their men and every phase of their jobs. They know if their men have the right equipment, know 
the subjects in which their men are deficient and correct those deficiencies. And most important, they are able, if neces- 


sary, to fight their units in combat. 


They are given responsibility and authority commensurate with their positions and thus develop leadership and 


command ability. 


The final objective of the division’s training program is the 


development of esprit de corps. 


The program is designed to produce in the trainee a sense of 
identification with his unit. This is accomplished by keeping that 
unit together throughout the training cycle. Gone is the “boarding 
house” characteristics of the company under their training sys- 
tems in which the trainee eats and sleeps in the company area but 
receives all his training from instructors from a central pool or 


teaching ‘‘committee.” 


Competition between units is encouraged and the trainee is 
taught to be proud of himself and of his unit. 


Everyone from the Commanding General down to the indi- 
vidual squad leader is pledged to do his most to make the trainees 


service at Fort Carson a success. 


The trainee is asked to do his part to the very best of his abil- 
ity, for it is felt that in so doing, he will leave Fort Carson with 
conviction that he has been a worthy member of the finest body 


of soldiers in the world — bar none: 


At the climax of the first eight 
weeks of basic training, comes 

the graduation review. The out- 
standing trainees, as selected by 
their respective units after the first 
four weeks of training, are further 
honored by receiving special com- 
mendations at the completion of 
their eight weeks of training. After 
receiving their commendations, they 
mount the reviewing stand to receive 
the review along with Maj. Gen. Van 
Houten, Commanding General, and 


Regimental officers. 
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Division Orientation - 


| Tu Processing 


Before the intensive, fast-paced 
show gets on the road, trainees must be ready. 
There can’t be any stops once the curtain has 

# gone up. Clothes :have to be fitted and issued, 
teeth checked, fingerprints taken, immunization 
shots given, pictures prepared, early Army skills 
learned. It’s a well-timed process, this pre-ad- 
justment to a GI’s life. 
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THE FIRST WEEK 
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PUT THROUGH THE 
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SIGHTING ! 


SQUEEZE! 


onjidence Course 


“Slide for Life,” “Belly 
Crawl’ are some of the Confidence Course’s 
obstacles, designed to toughen the trainees and 
develop their self-confidence. Some of the tests 
are easy, others plenty demanding. Army lectures 
may make trainees sleepy, but the confidence 
course certainly doesn’t. 


We practiced with 


Che WM-1 Ritle 


on the 1000” range... 


... and then had a 


muscle work out 
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The Third Week... 


|... devoted to M-I Training 


ire 


eo Once the M-1 ele- 
Ments are mastered, trainees start firing — first 
On the short range, then on the longer, known 
_ distance ranges. A trainee must get a qualifying 
score with the M-1 before he can graduate from 
__ basic. After a few false starts, most make it. As 
_ the Army looks at it, nothing’s quite so important 

in combat as the skilfull use of the rifle by the 


individual soldier. 
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The Fifth Week 


An Army without 
communications is useless. So basic combat trainees 
must learn well the principles of signal com- 
munications — from field wiring to field tele- 
phones. They get a thorough grounding in the 
specialized art, with an eye toward the realism of 
combat, with the tricks of communication could 
pay off in a big way. 
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FIELD SANITATION — An Army with unsanitary 
facilities doesn’t need an enemy to beat it. It’s 
soldiers won’t be able to fight well enough to 
offer any competition. So the modern U. §S. Army 
puts plenty of stress on cleanliness in the field — 
from food handling to personal habits. Living in 
the open may not be fancy, but it has to be clean. 


PROTECTION AGAINST CBR ATTACK — Three 
potential enemies which can be conquered with 
the right know-how are chemical biological and 
radiological warfare. Trainees have to know how 
to use the gas mask, and other protectives and 
how to advance during combat when CBR agents 
are present. The training is designed to keep 
soldiers on guard from the deadliest types of 
fighting, and to develop their ability to cope with 
them. 


The Sixth Week 


BAYONET ASSAULT COURSE — Obstacles galore 
fill the bayonet assault course, and the trainee 
has to know the bayonet and its uses well before 
he ever starts on it. Cold steel in the right hands, 
combined with plenty of inhuman screams, will 
send almost any enemy the other way. Basing its 
bayonet training on experiences in World War II 
and Korea, the Army drives home the point to its 
trainees that nothing can stop the tough skillful 
soldier, armed with an M-1, a bayonet and the will 
to do his job. 


INFILTRATION COURSE — Probably the most 
realistic element of basic combat training is the 
rugged infiltration course, aimed at testing the 
individual foot soldier in tough terrain as a 
machine gun fires rounds just over his head. The 
course, run in daylight and at night, is designed 
to give trainees a lasting impression of actual 
combat conditions, and to ready him for its 
terrific demands. 


THE 7TH WEEK 


We pitched our tents, 


Now our homes 


Bivo uac 


Firing the rocket launcher 


was an exciting experience 
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s SQUAD TACTICS — Once a man learns to handle 
himself, he must learn to work with others. The @ 
well-trained nine-man rifle squad, organized ef- 

‘ fectively, is a plenty potent fighting force. In 
a squad tactics training, the mew soldier gains ©” 
i necessary grounding in the squad’s role in com- 
J * bat. He learns his functions as part of this sharp 
: fighting team, and develops an appreciation of how 
the individual skills he’s mastered should fit into 
» the infantry warfare picture. 
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Some of us had a bigger war 


to fight. 


Break? 2 


A soldier in the field is the only real 
soldier. Bivouac — consuming one of the eight 
weeks in the cycle — gives each trainee the feel 
ot living in the open, with nothing under him 
but a sleeping bag and nothing over him but a 
piece of canvas. It pays to pitch your pup tent 
right, the trainees discover, and it pays to master 
the art of camping out — where the going is 
tough and the weather doesn’t care about morale. 
Rugged field training is part of the bivouac period. 
And trainees come back to the post “hardened 
veterans.” 
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The Sth 
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PROFICIENCY TESTS — How well did the trainee 
learn it all? Final proficiency tests find the 
answers. From compass reading to first aid, the 
trainee must prove himself completely proficient — 
and fully worthy of graduation. Every “station” 
along the test route provides another measure of 
progress. And the trainee must score high all the 
way to convince the Army he’s ready for bigger 
assignments. It’s a tough test, and those who pass 
it have jumped a major Army hurdle. 
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CARBINE — The M-1’s little brother is the car- | 
bine, a versatile,hard-hitting weapon which comes 
in mighty handy in combat. Trainees learn all 
about it — how it works, what it can do, how to 
fire it with precision — once their first M-1 in- 
struction is over. Then they must get a qualify- 
ing score with it on the range. Most soldiers 
don’t know which they prefer — the M-l or the 
_ carbine — but all agree that either one will do 
2 the job when the going gets rough. 
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Army food may not be just like mother’s, 
but then (the trainees begin to realize) she has 
a little smaller family. Plentiful, substantial chow 
is served cafeteria style — whether in the field 
or the mess hall — and the motto is “Take what 
you want, but eat what you take.” And it’s the 
rare recruit who doesn’t gain weight during basic 
training. Basic Combat training consumes lots of 
energy, and hearty Army food restores it for the 
hungry trainee. 
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We turn in our equipment 
and prepare to 


MOVE ON 
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.GRADUATION REVIEW 


It all seems worth it, 
somehow, at graduation time. The trainee’s unit, 
he believes, is the best on the post — maybe the 
best in the whole Army. The most outstanding 
trainees get special recognition at the review 
climaxing the cycle, but there’s plenty of justifi- 
able pride in every graduate. And after a short 
leave each will return to duty a really confident, 
proficient and valuable soldier — a key player on 
the Army team. 


CB. 


As we are preparing to ship out we have 
a last minute talk about our regiment and 
company at Fort Carson, Colorado. 


«28th Infantry Regiment 
History 


UNM 


The 28th Infantry Regiment was organized on January 19, 1901, 
at Vancouver Barracks Washington. It won its spurs in the Philippine 
jungles of Mindanac, added to its laurels during World War I in the 
forests of Cantigny, and during World War II blazed its way from 
Utah Beach to the Baltic Sea. Colonel Mott Hooten was the first 
Commander of the 28th Infantry and, under his supervision the Regi- 
ment was organized and received its initial training. 

In protest against the American occuration of the Philippines at 
the close of the Spanish-American War, several groups of Filipinos 
took up arms in rebellion against the United States. The 28th In- 
fantry Regiment was ordered to the islands to suppress the insurrec- 
tion. 

Embarking on November 15, 1901, the “Black Lion” arrived in the 
Philippines on Friday the 13th.of December, 1901, and were deployed 
piecemeal on the southern port of the Island of Luzon. Here the 
rebellious Provinces of Batangas, Tayabus, and Laguna were occupied 
as was the more peaceful Cavite Province. 

On March 20, 1902, Companies I, L, F, and D were committed to 
assist General J. Franklin Bell in subduing an uprising by the insur- 
gent General Malavar. For 6 weeks the units battled against the 
stubborn Malavar force in the Lobo Mountains. Early May brought 
success to the operation and with the surrender of Malavar, the insur- 
rection on Luzon Island was stamped out. 

In October 1902, the Moros, on Mindanao, staged an uprising. The 
3rd Battalion of the 28th Infantry was quickly dispatched aboard a 
Norwegian tramp steamer for Iligan, Mindanao. Arriving at Iligan 
Bay on 11 October, the 3rd Battalion initially established camp in a 
field near the coast. 

The trouble spot was in the vicinity of Lake Lanao about 26 miles 
inland. The only outlet from Lake Lanao was the Augus River, which 
dropped 2600 feet in 26 miles and had waterfalls higher than Niagara. 
The Spaniards had never been able to conquer the Moros. In 1891 
they attempted to build a railroad from Iligan to Lake Lanao, but 
after losing some 2000 men in battles with the Moros they abandoned 
the project. The Moros captured a great deal of material and forged 
the captured steel into bolos, krises and kampilans. Armed primarily 
with these weapons they employed raids, ambushes, and guerilla type 
tactics against the onslaught of the 28th. 

On November 3, 1903, when Genéral Leonard Wood arrived at 
Pantar, near Lake Lanao, Companies B, C, E, F, and I, K, L, M were 
formed into provisional battalions. A, D, G and H companies were 
then left to guard the Iligan-Lake Lana> Road, and the other com- 
posite units of the Regiment, moved on the camp of the powerful 
sultan, Taraca. Arriving at their destination two days and some 36 
miles later, General Wood presented Taraca with an ultimatum. 
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Taraca, fearing the attack, accepted the terms the following day. He 
did not know that General Wood’s men could not become engaged 
with his warriors as General Wood had received a message during 
the night directing him to march his party to the walled city of Jolo 
to subdue another Moro uprising. 

The Regiment marched 50 miles in two days to Camp Overton, 
which was on the coast. Here it commandered every sea-going 
vessel that was available and headed for Jolo. Captain John J. Persh- 
ing, who later commanded the A.E.F. in World War I, and his 3rd 
Squadron of the 14th Cavalry joined in the assault on Jolo. 

Thus, the amphibious landing was commenced. Sailors swam ashore, 
put ropes around trees and ran the ropes back to each scow, then 
using the trees as pulleys, they hauled themselves onto the beach. 
This was a far cry from the method of making an amphibious landing 
today, but even then the ingenuity of the American was apparent. 

The Moros opened fire on the approaching craft but their fire was 
ineffective and merely increased the speed at which the men pulled 
their boats ashore. Upon landing, the Regiment advanced to positions 
sheltered by a sandy ridge which had been formed by high tides. 
Upon reaching the sandy ridge the Commander of the 3rd Battalion, 
Major Robert Lee Bullard, (later Commander of the 1st Division in 
World War I), ordered an advance on two enemy strong points. Com- 
panies I and K advanced toward a rock fort while Companies L and M 
moved toward a Moro strong point near a small crater lake. They 
routed the Moros from their positions. 

Throughout the night the Moro drums could be heard in the 
distance. An interpreter informed the Regimental Commander, Owen 
J. Sweet, that the Moros were planning an attack in the morn- 
ing in order to drive the Americans from the beach. At dawn, however, 
the Regiment took the initiative and began the advance, marching 
through a coconut grove toward a high rocky ridge. Moro snipers 
ofened up on the column from positions in the coconut trees, and 
heavy fire came from positions on the rocky ridge to the front. For- 
tunately the Moros were poor shots and most of the men got by un- 
scathed. Colonel Sweet ordered all companies on line and, in a blind- 
ing rain, the men advanced up the rocky slopes with bayonets fixed. 
Although many of the Moros were killed, Many more escaped into 
the jungle due to the heavy rain. 

On November 13th a report was received from Mindanao that an 
outpost of Company H had been attacked and that 3 privates and a 
sergeant had been hacked to pieces. One of the men, Private Keithley, 
had put up a valiant fight in an attempt to reach the camp which was 
a half mile away. Some 22 dead Moros were found along the few 
hundred yards he had fought. A camp which previously had been 
called Marahui was renamed Keithley. Later when the camp was made 


into an army post it retained the name and was the first army post to 
be named for an enlisted man. 

Major Bullard reminded his men of the 3rd Battalion of the mas- 
sacre and remarked that they might have a chance to even the score 
with the Moros. 

On the next day the opportunity arrived, as a Moro stronghold was 
encountered on Suliman Mountain. The 3rd Battalion led the assault 
followed by Companies B, C, E, and F, the 23rd Infantry, the 17th 
Infantry, Perishing’s Cavalry Squadron, and Mountain Artillery. It 
was late in the afternoon when the last of the Moro strongholds was 
reduced at bayonet point. 

The battle of Suliman Mountain was probably the greatest battle 
fought in the Philippines until World War II. Though there were only 
about 2,000 troops in the battle, they were all fighting continuously 
for eight hours. 

This brought the Jolo Campaign to a close and the 28th returned 
to Mindanao where they were relieved by the 22d Infantry Regiment. 

The Regiment had proven itself combat worthy in the Philippines 
and despite the disease and death of the jungle, the 28th was instru- 
mental in subduing the savage Moros. For its action on Mindanao, the 
Regiment was awarded its first Campaign Streamer. 

On December 15, 1903, the Regiment boarded the transport Sheri- 
dan, and sailed for the United States via Nagasaki and Honolulu. 
Arriving in San Francisco on January 14, 1904, the 28th was stationed 
at Presidio, California. 

In December of 1904, the Regiment, with the exception of Com- 
panies L and M, moved to Fort Snelling, Minnesota. Companies L 
and M were sent to Bismark, North Dakota. The Regiment was thus 
divided until 1906 when trouble broke out in Cuba. The Regiment 
was ordered there for guard and police duty. Two years later the 
28th returned to Fort Snelling. 

Soon after its return to Fort Snelling, the Regiment was ordered 
to assist in guarding the Mexican border against raids by Pancho Villa. 
The city of Vera Cruz was seized by the United States Navy in April 
1914 and later taken over by the Army. The 28th Infantry was 
included in the expedition and until November 1914, participated 
in the occupation of this city. 

Hardly had the nation entered World War I before the 28th In- 
fantry, as a member of the 1st Infantry Division in General Pershings 
American Expeditionary Force, was on the way to France. The 28th 
at this time was stationed at Fort Ringgold, Texas. There, on the 27th 
of May, 1917, secret orders were received to assemble the Regiment at 
McAllen, Texas, in preparation for a move by rail. 

The Regiment received new equipment and sufficient replacements 
to bring it up to strength. At three p.m., June 3rd, 1917, the Regiment 
entrained for an unknown destination. On June 9th, the troop trains 
arrived in Hoboken, New Jersey, and the 28th Regiment, 65 officers 
and 2414 men strong, marched to their transports. On the morning 
of June 14th, the vanguard of the American Expeditionary Forces 
sailed for France. 

On the evening of June 25th, 1917, the transports steamed into 
the harbor of St. Nazaire, France. Everybody was eager to land. All 
the men were hoping that their unit would be first. No one landed on 
that day but on the following morning Company K of the 28th Infan- 
try went ashore as the first American combat unit to set foot on 
French soil. 

Amid cheers, music, and flag-waving, the 16th, 18th and 26th Regi- 
ments followed the Z8th onto the soil of France. 

After landing the Regiment moved to a site about one mile east 
~of St. Nazaire and camped for about 2 weeks. This site was a fore- 
runner of the terrain conditions the men were to face later. It was 
a field of ankle-deep mud. 

It was evident that the volunteers and veterans alike would need 
more and special training to meet the new conditions of warfare that 
had arisen during World War I. Accordingly, on July 11th, the Regi- 
ment moved to Gondrecourt training area, where it began a program 
of rigorous training under the famous French “Blue Devils’, the 52d 
Battalion of Chasseurs. 

The men received special bayonet training and became so pro- 
ficient, they earned the nickname, “Bayonet Regiment.” Also, exercises 
were conducted to train our soldiers in following rolling barrages which 
were used continuously in trench warfare. The value of this train- 
ing became apparent later, when after suffering heavy losses, the 
veterans were able to quickly absorb new replacements without loss 
of fighting efficiency. 

On the 21st of October, 1917, after their training and manuevers 
had been completed the 28th took over the Antheville sub-sector. 
It was the opinion of both the French High Command and General 
Pershing, commander of the A. E. F., that the 28th was ready. The 
honor of being first in the trenches was shared with the other 


regiments of the 1st Division who also took their places in the line 
at the same time. 

On November the 20th, each battalion of the 28th received a 
company of replacements. Although winter was near the new 
men had to be brought up to the standards of the old companies. 
It proved to be a bitter winter, but the men did not become dis- 
couraged, just more determined to end the war before another winter 
set in. 

With the winter stalemate behind them, the 28th was pulled out of 
the Antheville sub-sector and replaced the 18th Regiment in the 
Seicheprey sector in Lorraine. The Germans occupied Mont Sec, the 
dominating terrain feature in this area, and had it well fortified. 

On the night of March 19th, 1918, the Germans directed a raid into 
the sector of the 28th line held by Company E. This raid was pre- 
ceeded by a devastating artillery barrage. However, as the Germans 
left their parapets, they were met by counter barrages from our 5th, 
6th, and 7th Artillery Regiments and forced to seek shelter. The 
Germans were now convinced that their American foe was not to be 
treated too lightly. 

On the night of 28 March, Lt. G. B. Redwood, with nine picked 
men, raided a German position, killing two and capturing five Ger- 
mans. It was the first American raid in which prisoners were secured. 
In this sector the Regiment added the Lorraine Campaign Streamer 
to its colors. 

On March 21st, 1918, the Germans launched their Spring Offensive 
and every resource was needed to check their advance. It was at this 
time that General Perishing said to Marshall Foch, “Infantry, artillery, 
aviation, all that we have, are yours to dispose of as you will. I have 
come to say that the American people would be proud to be engaged 
in the greatest battle of history.” 

Upon examination four American divisions were found to be ready 
for combat, of these, the First Division was considered the best and 
was placed at the point of greatest danger. The German thrust had 
been directed toward the junction of the French and British forces 
with the channel ports as its final objective. The British and French 
had stopped the drive only after a wedge had been driven past Mont- 
didier. It was at the apex of this salient that the First Division was 
to be placed. The 28th Infantry Regiment moved by rail and foot 
to Montdidier. 

It was planned that the 28th Infantry would attack Cantigny in late 
May. This was to be the first large scale American offensive of the 
war. In order for the 28th to rehearse the operation it was relieved 
by the 18th Infantry on May 24th and moved in the vicinity of 
Froissey, where the terrain was similar to that upon which the attack 
was to be made. 

The planning for this one offensive was exact and complete. 
Every officer and non-commissioned officer had a map showing in de- 
tail when, where and what he was to be doing at a certain time. Perhaps 
in no other attack was so much attention given to detail. The value 
of this thoroughness was shown by the rapidity and precision with 
which each unit accomplished the mission assigned to it. The prestige 
of the American fighting man was at stake; there could be no flaws 
in the plan and there could be no turning back. It is significant that 
the 28th Infantry, under the command of Col. Hanson E. Ely, was 
given the place of honor among all the regiments in the A. E. F. Those 
who were the first to land would be the first to carry the fight into 
the enemies’ lines. 

On the nights of 26-28 May, 1918, the 28th Infantry relieved the 
18th Infantry in the Cantigny sector. 

The 1st Battalion was on the right with Companies A, B, and D 
on line and C in reserve. 

The 2d Battalion was in the center with Companies H, E, and F 
on line and G in reserve. 

The 3rd Battalion was on the left with Companies M, L, and K 
on line and Company I in reserve. 

Each Battalion had a company of machine guns attached to them. 

At 0445 hours on 28 May, 1918, the preparatory bombardment 
began. The First Division Artillery (5th, 6th, and 7th Regiments) 
assisted by French Artillery and trench mortars, hurled a constant 
stream of projectiles into the doomed village of Cantigny. 

As 0645, “zero hour,” arrived, the whole line went over the 
parapet and started forward. The tenseness of waiting was over. 
The soldiers of the 28th advanced in a slow even stride, almost 
in perfect alignment about forty yards behind the rolling artil- 
lery barrage. As General Summerall later said, “The steady regu- 
larity of that advance seemed to carry with it the irresistable impulse 
of the march of Destiny.” The Germans in the front lines were over- 
whelmed with the boldness of our men following the artillery at such 
a close distance. Many surrendered, others fled the field but still others 
fought fiercely and had to be forced out of their positions at bayonet 
point or “mopped up” by forces assigned that mission. The assault 


echelon could not halt for a second if they were to follow the rolling 
barrage closely. At 0730, all objectives were taken and security estab- 
lished. Meanwhile, French tanks and flame throwers cleaned out the 
remaining Germans in the town. 

The attack had followed the prearranged plan to the letter, but the 
job of consolidation and reorganization still remained and it was a 
certainty that the Germans would not give up Cantigny without a 
counter-attack. 

At 0900, the first counter-attack was launched. Due to the prompt- 
ness of our artillerymen and the accuracy of our riflemen the attack 
was actually stopped before it got underway. From this time until 
noon the fire was light, but for the subsequent 72 hours, artillery and 
machine gun fire was continuous. At dusk on the 28th of May, the 
Germans initiated their first major counter-attack. This attack was 
preceeded by devastating artillery fire. The attack was made in several 
waves, the first wave getting inside the American barrage line before 
the artillery opened up. Very few men in that wave got back to their 
lines as the rifle and machine gun fire cut them down while the other 
waves were smothered in artillery fire. Five more counter-attacks were 
made by the Germans in the next two days, but each one met with 
defeat. In one attack the Germans used tanks, but they were stopped 
by the American artillery barrages. The last attack came at dusk on 
May 30th and was broken up before it got underway. Thus, the Ger- 
mans, convinced that Cantigny was not going to be wrestled from the 
control of the determined 28th Infantry, sullenly withdrew. 

The Battle was over, but the world was not to forget that an Amer- 
ican force had launched a successful attack against a usually victori- 
ous Germany Army. This American victory gave new hope to the 
allies. It also gave the American soldier a respected place beside his 
fellow allies. 

The effect of the victory of the 28th Infantry on the French people 
can best be illustrated by the action of one French mortarman at 
Cantigny. After the mortars had finished firing and the artillery took 
over the job of providing a rolling barrage the mortarmen watched 
the steady and determined advance of the Americans. One French 
mortarman, probably doubtful of the previously untried American 
soldiers’ ability, threw up his helmet at the sight of the unwavering 
American assault, gave a “whoop and a holler,” grabbed a rifle and 
ran off into the thick of the fight. To the French it meant that the 
Americans had proven themselves worthy soldiers. 

In the action at Cantigny, the 28th Infantry Regiment captured 
5 officers, 220 men, 16 machine guns, 2 trench mortars, and 500 rifles. 
The enemy’s losses were 600 killed and 400 wounded. 

The 28th Infantry had not gone unscathed in the assault on Can- 
tigny, “the blood of many of its best soldiers dyed the streets of that 
little village and gave the fields an even deeper redness than the 
poppies blooming there.” When the Regiment was relieved on the 
nights of 30-31 May, by the 16th Infantry, over half of the officers and 
one-third of the men were missing from its ranks. 


Killed Wounded Missing Total 

OPNCCTS eens sae ed 17 46 1 64 
VIG riper se ci keh 284 810 oT 1131 
1195 


Upon being relieved at Cantigny, the Regiment again moved to the 
Froissy area, where replacements were received to rebuild the Regi- 
ment to fighting strength. 

The recuperation period was short as the Allied High Command 
was aware of the fact that the Germans were Preparing an offensive 
in the Montdidier-Noyon Sector. The 28th was again called upon to 
defend the sector in front of Cantigny. Thus, on the night of 9 June, 
as the 28th relieved the 16th Infantry, intense German artillery greeted 
the return of the 28th to the line. The Germans had launched their 
offensive on the same day. Heavy casualties were inflicted during this 
relief, but the 28th held. The ability of rapid recuperation has always 
been a characteristic of the Regiment. 

The men of the old Regular Army, who had always been the back- 
bone of the Regiment, made this possible by their capable handling 
of the new men. 

After the June 9, 1918 German offensive had been repulsed, the 
action of the 28th was confined to patrolling and small trench raids. 
On July 9th, the 28th was relieved by French troops. For this action 
along the Montdidier-Noyon defensive line, the 28th Infantry added 
the fourth Campaign Streamer to its colors. 

Subsequent to the relief from the positions along the Montdidier- 
Noyon line the Regiment was moved to Plailly. This was one of the 
most beautiful parts of France and the men were certain that they 
were going to get a rest in this area. But it was not the destiny of the 
28th to rest, the Fortunes of War dictated otherwise. Someone had 
to help with the counter-offensive which was to force the Germans 


from their new salient which extended below Soissons. At 1530 hours 
on July 15th while the troops were resting orders were received to 
board trucks for an unknown destination. At 1900 hours of the 
same day, the last of the trucks had cleared the area and by morn- 
ing the 28th was well on the way to Montefontaine. The First Division 
had the important mission of attacking the flank of the Soissons salient, 
while other troops harrassed the Germans from the front. During the 
night of July 18th, the Regiment was guided to its “jump off” position. 
Amid impenetrable darkness and a deluge of rain, the men moved in 
a single file holding on to the equipment of the man in front so as 
not to get separated from the column. They reached the jump off 
point just as dawn was breaking and the German artillery greeted 
them with a terrific barrage. At 0435, the rumble of American artillery 
could be heard and the men of the 28th rose in the face of the German 
artillery barrage and started forward. 

The German’s first line of trenches offered little resistance, but the 
second line was better organized. Although the enemy offered stiffer 
resistance, the men of the 28th out-flanked the German positions and 
continued to follow the rolling barrage. French tanks aided in mopping 
up the Germans by-passed by the assault line and no strong resistance 
was encountered until the St. Amand Farm was reached. Here the 
Germans had an organized defense with machine guns, mortars and 
77mm guns firing directly into the advancing Americans. The garrison 
at this strong point chose to fight to the end. Machine guns opened full 
blast, mortar shells rained down, and 77’s fired point blank into the 
advancing lines. But there was no stopping; no suggestion of a halt 
among the khaki-clad warriors. The gallant charge of the 28th con- 
tinued on and gradually the Germans were forced from their positions 
at bayonet point. 

Beyond the St. Amand farm house, the Missy Ravine provided the 
Germans with excellent concealment. At the bottom of this ravine 
was a swamp and all bridges across it were covered by machine gun 
fire. Thus it was necessary to wade the swamp. The men of the 28th, 
without hesitating moved on, sinking to their waists in the mud. They 
cleared the Germans from the ravine and proceeded to consolidate 
their position on the opposite bank. During the day many of the rolling 
kitchens either got lost or were destroyed. Very little food was re- 
ceived and the troops had no water. Some men risked their lives 
in an attempt to reach a stream for a priceless store of water. The 
men reached the position of the far bank of the Missy Ravine 
by 0930 and were pinned down for the remainder of the day by 
the murderous German machine gun fire from their front. In the 
rear the “mopping up” detail was having unusual experiences as 
many of the Germans were hiding in underground rock quarries. In 
one quarry 24 officers and 580 men with weapons and ammunition 
were found. 

At 0355 on July 19th, the Regiment received orders to continue 
the attack at 0400. Due to the tardiness of the orders the Regiment 
was late getting started but soon caught up with the units on its 
right and left. During the night, the Germans had been busy placing 
machine guns in position along the Soisson-Paris road so as to obtain 
enfilade fire on the advancing lire. Due to the inability of the French 
to capture or destroy the “nests” on the left, the 28th sustained heavy 
casualties. To add to the trouble at hand, the men had not eaten in 
two days and there was no water available to quench the thirst of 
the men on this hot July day. Initially the attack bogged down, but 
at 1730 of the same day the 1st Battalion pressed forward and by 
2030 had captured the town of Ploissy. The casualties were extremely 
heavy and the remaining men were weary and worn with the hard 
fighting. There now remained only eight officers to command the line, 
nevertheless, on July 21st the Regiment continued the attack to Berzy- 
le-sec and before noon reached its final objective. However, there 
remained only 280 men to hold the new position. The Germans ham- 
mered the area with artillery but the handful of men held and on 
the night of 22 July, the French relieved the ‘battle-weary Americans 
at Ploissy. 

The casualties suffered by the 28th in the Soisson campaign were 
greater than that suffered in any engagement. The Regiment lost 
56 officers and 1760 men — but the spirit of the 28th which had car- 
ried it thus far, still lived to mould the future of the Regiment. 

The 28th was moved to a rear area for a short recuperation which 
it well deserved. The German offensive had been turned back and 
never regained in WWI. In a camp near Toul the men enjoyed 
baths, hot food and swimming. This respite was broken on August 
7th, when once again the Regiment took its plece in the line, this 
time in the Jonc Fontaine Sector. This sector was very quiet and 
most of the action was confined to patroling. On 23 August, the Regi- 
ment was again relieved and sent as part of the 1st Division (the 1st 
Division was now a part of the First American Army) to the St. 
Mihiel area with the mission of reducing the strongly fortified St. 
Mihiel salient. 


The Germans had held this salient for three years. In addition to 
the natural defenses of the salient, the Germans had constructed sev- 
eral defenses of an artificial nature during their occupation. 

Under the cover of darkness and rain the 28th moved into the front 
line of trenches on the night of 11 September. The 1st and 2nd Battal- 
ions were on line and the 3rd Battalion was in reserve. 

The men waited patiently with the rain and mud chilling them to 
the bone and the crash and whine of bullets beating continuously in 
their ears. The preparatory fire began at 0100 and continued with the 
regularity of a trip hammer to crush the German defenses and to rip 
gaps in their barbed wire. 

At 0520, the artillery began the rolling barrage and once again the 
gallant 28th rose from their trenches to carry the fight to the enemy. 
The Germans in the front line positions were so stunned by the 
long preparatory fire that they offered little resistance. Wire cutting 
teams and Engineers with torpedoes preceded the advancing line and 
breeched any of the wire not already cut. The men moved steadily on 
keeping a slight distance behind their artillery. 

They came to the Rupt de Mad River which was known to have 
its bottom covered with barbed wire entanglements, but there was 
no hesitating. The men plunged boldly into the water. Just as they 
reached the opposite bank they met with German machine gun fire 
from dug-in positions along the bank. Mortars and 37mm guns were 
brought to bear on the Germans and flanking forces were sent out to 
encircle the positions. Eighty-five German prisoners were taken and 
it was now evident that the Germans were withdrawing from the 
salient. The 28th was determined to capture as many Germans as 
possible and thus pressed its attack the entire day of 12 September 
and sent out advance patrols that night. On the following morning 
the 28th Infantry met up with elements of the 26th Division which 
were advancing from the other side of the salient; and the St. Mihiel 
salient became a thing of the past. 

On the 15th of September, the 28th was relieved from front-line 
duty and assembled in Bois de Nonsard. When a check was made it 
was found that the Regiment had suffered only 97 casualties in this 
action. To the men it seemed almost impossible that they had accom- 
plished such results with so few casualties. The memories of the Can- 
tigny and Soissons operations were still fresh in their minds. For 
their action at St. Mihiel the Regiment was awarded its Sixth Cam- 
paign Streamer. 

Hardly had the St. Mihiel salient been eliminated when the Ist 
Division was sent on a new undertaking, this time to push the Germans 
from the Argonne Forest. But to the amazement of the men of the 
“Fighting First,’ they were to be in Army Reserve initially and pre- 
pared to enter any threatened part of the line. On 30 September, orders 
were received by the Ist Division to replace the 35th Division. The 
march to the front was a trying one, through rain, mud, shell-torn roads, 
mine fields, barbed wire and ruined villages. By 0400 on 1 October, 
the 28th had taken over its sector of the front. The Germans poured 
artillery and gas shells onto their positions and inflicted numerous 
casualties. 

Initially the action of the 28th was confined to strong raiding patrols, 
but determined German resistance caused such heavy casualties that 
this method of attack was abandoned. 

At 0525 on 4 October, a general advance began. Most of the ad- 
vance was made through thick underbrush. The Regiment did not 
advance on a line, but rather operated in small groups fighting their 
way through the underbrush to one machine gun, eliminating it, then 
proceeding on to the next enemy emplacement. Many heroic deeds 
that will never be recorded were performed by these small groups. 
After the Regiment emerged from the woods, they were met by a 
battery of German 77’s firing direct fire from the opposite side of the 
valley. The Regiment formed a skirmish line and swept across the 
valley and captured the German battery. Here the advance halted and 
the men dug in under heavy machine gun and artillery fire. 

The Germans occupied a chain of hills in front of the new American 
lines. This gave the Germans direct observation of every movement 
on the American side. The numbers of these Hills were 240, 272, 263, 
and 269. The 1st Division was driving toward these hills so that they 
could occupy these critical terrain features and reverse the command 
of the sourrounding terrain. 

On October 5th, the order was received that the Regiment would 
continue its advance at 0830. The 1st Battalion led the Regiment 
toward Hill 240, which was covered with bushes and low trees. The 
Germans took advantage of this concealment and placed their machine 
guns in the most effective positions. The 1st Battalion and the 18th 
Infantry stormed the hill and the 2d Battalion passed through the 
Ist on the reverse slope. Here they were subjected to intense artillery 
and machine gun fire. 

On the morning of October 9th, one battalion of the 16th Infantry 
passed through the 2d Battalion of the 28th Infantry and continued 


the attack to Hill 272. The 1st Battalion of the 28th passed through 
a battalion of the 26th Infantry toward Hill 263. This was a steep, 
heavily wooded hill and provided a great deal of difficulty for the ad- 
vancing troops. One by one, each enemy machine gun position had to 
be located and silenced. This necessitated a great deal of hand to 
hand fighting. The 3rd Battalion passed through the 1st and was in 
the lead when the hill was finally taken. 

The Germans were now deprived of the key terrain and the Amer- 
icans assumed the advantage. During the Meuse-Argonne Battle the 
28th Infantry suffered heavily. One hundred men were sent out to 
search and to bury the dead in the woods through which the 28th 
had fought. They found that 8 officers and 211 men had made the 
supreme sacrifice. This number added to the 1434 who were gassed 
or wounded and the 24 who were listed as missing brought the total 
up to 1677 men lost in gaining the objective. 

The signing of the Armistice within one month after the Meuse- 
Argonne offensive was in no small part due to the actions of the Regi- 
ments of the First Division. The capture of Hills 240, 263, 269 and 272 
provided an excellent jumping off place for future attacks. For their 
gallant action in the Meuse-Argonne offensive, the 28th Infantry was 
awarded its seventh Campaign Streamer. 

On the night of 12 October, the First Division was relieved by the 
42d Division. Thus the 28th, tired and bedraggled, slowly worked its 
way out of the trenches and marched to a reserve area. There was 
little talking on the march, but thoughts of lost comrades ran through 
the men’s minds and they wondered why a similar fate had not befallen 
them. Slowly, the Regiment plodded on with that same undaunted 
determination that had earned them so many honors in the Great War. 

When the Regiment reached Erize St. Dizier, the men had a chance 
to rest and wash out their clothes. French barns, which had seemed 
a poor excuse for billets the winter before, took on an almost palatial 
appearance at this time. In their new area the Regiment received new 
men who trained side by side with the old battle-tested veterans. 

On October 30th, the Corps Commander addressed the Regiment 
and told them that it was necessary to use the lst Division in a drive 
on the German lines of communication running east from Mezieres. 
This, he pointed out, would split the German Army. 

On the 6th of November, the 28th took its place on line just in 
time to receive orders to attack toward Sedan. The Germans were 
prepared to make a desperate stand on the heights just in front of 
the city. However, the First Division pushed on in the face of incessant 
machine gun fire and cleared the Germans from the heights. The 
French relieved the 1st Division on the evening of 7 November and 
the Americans graciously stepped back to permit the French the op- 
portunity of erasing the stain of 1871 by capturing Sedan. 

This was the last action that the 28th Infantry participated in during 
WWI and during these few short hours they received 217 casualties. 
Now the “Black Lions” moved to a reserve area and slept for the first 
time in 65 hours. The men received no food during this time except 
what “iron rations” they had carried with them. 

It was on the morning of November 11th, 1918, while the men of 
the 28th were marching back from the front lines through mud and a 
steady rain that word was received that the armistice had been signed 
and that firing would cease at 1100 iisurs that day. There was no dem- 
onstration by the exhausted men of the 28th as many doubted the 
veracity of the news. but as the hour of 11 a.m. drew near there was 
a silence in the marching column and sure enough the rumble of the 
cannons ended. 

In bivouac that night there was a great celebration and camp fires 
burned all night. The next day the Regiment began its march to the 
Rhine. During the march, the men passed through many French vil- 
lages and in each village the entire populace lined the sides of the 
street and cheered the gallant men of the 28th as they marched by. 
Each doughboy forgot his past hardships and failures; the unbounded 
joy of these people made him realize tu. his sacrifice had helped free 
these people from the German hordes. 

The Regiment continued its march to the Rhine and on 11 Decem- 
ber crossed the Rhine at the Coblenz Bridgehead. Here the “Black 
Lions” set up camp with the mission of keeping a faithful watch along 
the Rhine River Neutral Zone. While German and Allied diplomats 
debated over the terms of the peace treaty, the Army of Occupation 
guarded its outposts, trained, drilled and increased its strength for 
a possible drive deep into the heart of Germany in the eventuality 
of hostilities being renewed. 

With the rain, sleet, and snow of the winter months to contribute 
to their discomfort, the men of the 28th kept a faithful watch on the 
Rhine, wondering each day when and if the peace would come. Spring 
came and still no peace, but the men continued to perform their tasks 
with a zeal that was characteristic of the Regiment. 

On June 17, 1919, the patience of the Allies became exhausted and 
a general alert was received by all of the occupation forces. It now 


looked as if hostilities would be resumed. The build-up by the Allies 
along the German border was tremendous and each unit felt confident 
that it could overrun anything the Germans could muster. 

By the narrow margin of two hours the Germans avoided this all- 
out attack by signing the Peace Treaty at Paris on 28 June, 1919. 
Thus, an end came to the Great War and the World was freed from 
the dominance of Prussian military autocracy. A sense of proud own- 
ership of this World Peace filled every breast. The 28th Infantry Reg- 
iment had gloriously contributed to the securing of this peace. This 
vas the feeling throughout the Regiment, from the Commanding Offi- 
¢ 2r to the humblest private in the ranks. 


TOTAL CASUALTIES OF THE 28TH INFANTRY IN ACTION 


Killed Wounded Missing Total 

CUD COFS Bene einen ee 39 118 — iL) / 
IM eri gewere teres Vers eek 895 3793 83 4721 
934 3871 83 4878 


The Regiment returned to the United States in September of 1919. 
It paraded in New York and Washington as part of the now famed 
[st Division. The 28th was then sent to Camp Zachary Taylor, Ken- 
tucky. In 1920, it was transferred to Camp Dix, New Jersey, and in 
June 1922, it was moved to the State of New York. One battalion 
was stationed at Fort Niagara, another at Fort Ontario, and the 1st 
Battalion at Fort Porter until it reverted to inactive status in 1933. 

In October of 1939, the Army was reorganized and each division 
was allowed only three regiments. The 28th was separated from the 
1st Division and underwent a period of winter training testing cold- 
weather equipment. In the summer of 1940, the 1st Battalion was 
reactivated and the entire Regiment was sent to Fort Jackson. South 
Carolina, where, along with the 13th and 34th Infantry Regiments, 
it became organic to the 8th Infantry Division. In November, the 34th 
was replaced by the 121st Infantry. 

From July 1940 until September 1941, the Regiment underwent 
the routine training of an infantry regiment. From September 
through November of 1941 the Regiment participated in the Caro- 
lina Maneuvers. 

Then came the fateful day of December 7th, 1941. The United 
States was at war with Japan and Germany. The 28th Infantry was 
assigned the mission of patrolling the Atlantic seaboard from March 
26 to June 5, 1942. It was then returned to the newly motorized 8th 
Division. The Division participated in the Tennessee Maneuvers 
which further hardened the men of the 28th. From December 1942, 
until March of 1943, the Division was stationed at Fort Leonard Wood, 
Missouri. In March it was sent to Camp Laguna, Arizona for six 
months of desert training. Upon completion of desert training the 
Division was demotorized and preparations were made for an over- 
seas assignment. The Division sailed from New York Harbor on De- 
cember 4, 1943 and arrived in Belfast, North Ireland, ten days later. 

In North Ireland, the Division participated in several exercises in 
preparation for the invasion of the European continent the following 
summer. 

On July 4th, 1944, 28 days after D-Day, the Regiment landed at 
Utah Beach on the Cherbourg Peninsula. At this time the Allied 
Armies held only a few miles of France. On July 6th, the Regiment 
received orders to move south, pass through the 82nd Airborne Di- 
vision and take up positions in the center of the Corps front near the 
town of La-Haye-du-Puits. The 28th was to be in the center of the 
sector in which a new corps thrust was to be made. 

On the morning of July 8th, the 1st Battalion jumped off in the 
attack. They were met with intense artillery and mortar fire and suf- 
fered their first casualties before reaching the line of departure. Only 
aggressive leadership on the part of junior officers and NCO’s pulled 
the green troops through. The first day’s advance was 1500 yards, but 
the unit on the lst Battalion’s right flank failed to advance. This 
placed the 1st Battalion in a vulnerable position and taking advantage 
of it, the Germans launched a counter-attack on the left, then made a 
frontal attack, and followed this with an attack on the exposed right 
flank of the 1st Battalion. 

Each time, however, the Battalion held its ground and dug in deeper. 
During the first day’s fighting, the Regiment suffered 63 casualties, 
Yyacluding dead and wounded. 

On 9 July, the 2d Battalion was committed on the left side of the 
Ist and the attack was resumed. Progress was slow and costly as the 
men were still green and were not accustomed to hedgerow fighting. 
The Division Commander insisted that the lead units keep advancing 
regardless of exposed flanks. Lt. Col. H. B. Kunzig now commanded 
the Regiment and on the morning of July 10 the 1st and 2d Battalions 
continued the attack toward Le Barville. The 1st Battalion reached 


a point 1000 meters south of Le Barville, but the 2d Battalion was held 
up by intense fire from German 88’s. 

On July 13, the Regiment received orders that it would revert to 
division reserve after its relief by the 13th Regiment. The 28th had 
seen its first action of World War II; its progress had been slow, its 
casualties numerous, but the experience had hardened the men for 
the task ahead, and they were now battle-wise and looking for their 
first major victory. 

The Regiment moved into bivouac near Bretit, where Col. Kenneth 
S. Anderson took command. 

On the 23rd of July, plans were made to return the 28th to the front. 
The 8th Division was now a part of the VIII Corps (composed of the 
8th, 79th, and 90th Divisions). The line of the Ay River was so 
swampy and well fortified that it was impractical for the 79th Divi- 
sion on Corps right flank and the 90th Division on the left to advance. 
The 8th Division’s sector, in the center, was the only suitable place 
to make an advance. Thus, the 8th Division was to penetrate the 
German defensive positions and then fan out to the right and left to 
clear the way for the 79th and 90 Divisions. 

The success of the Corps attack depended upon the success of the 
8th Division. 

On the 26th of July, the 28th and 121st Regiments jumped off in 
the attack. The 1st and 2d Battalions of the 28th, with 2 tank com- 
panies, 2 companies of tank destroyers, 2 platoons of AAA, and a 
company of engineers attached, led the attack. At the beginning, mine- 
fields, mortars and artillery slowed down the attack. Officers and NCOs 
became casualties and the companies became disorganized. Aggressive 
leadership on the part of the remaining officers and NCOs was the only 
thing that kept the attack moving. In Company C, all the officers were 
killed or wounded for the second time in two weeks. First Sergeant 
Auchenbach assumed command, reorganized the company and led it 
on. Outstanding examples of leadership such as that of Sergeant Auch- 
enbach enabled the Regiment to advance three thousand yards and 
eased the advance of its two neighboring divisions. This also permitted 
the 4th and 6th Armored Divisions to pass through the 8th Division 
and thus the full retreat of the German Seventh Army commenced. 

Resuming the attack on July 28, the Regiment continued to ad- 
vance south through Countances and Avranches to Rennes, France. 
For its action at Normandy, the Regiment won its Ninth Campaign 
Streamer, and the 1st Battalion was awarded the Distinguished Unit 
Citation. 

On August 8, the Ist Battalion was attached to Combat Command 
A of the 6th Armored Division. It was ordered to attack and hold an 
airport in the vicinity of Brest while other divisions of the VIII Corps 
attacked Brest. There were about 50,000 Germans trapped in the Brest 
area and although the city and port were completely surrounded by 
Allied forces, the Germans refused to surrender, as they were under 
direct orders from Hitler to hold out for four months. 

On 20 August the 8th Division made the main effort in a Corps 
attack against Brest. Each time the Germans repulsed the attack. The 
Division did not have the equipment to reduce the concrete pill boxes 
which studded the area. 

On August 31, Col. Meritt E. Olmstead assumed command of the 
Regiment, and on 14 September orders were received for the 8th 
Division to move to the Crozon Peninsula. The Crozon Peninsula was 
a strongly fortified finger which would menace the port of Brest and 
prevent its use if captured. 

The 3rd Battalion was to lead the 28th in the attack on the morning 
of 15 September. The 1st and 2d Battalions were initially in reserve. 
The Germans met the attack with everything they could muster and 
the 3rd Battalion, after a gallant fight, advanced three hundred yards 
before it was pinned down by a murderous volume of fire. In its short 
advance it succeeded in reducing numerous strong points and taking 
148 prisoners. The following day, with the 1st Battalion joining the 
3rd on line, the attack continued. Strong point after strong point was 
encountered and overrun. Four hundred prisoners were taken, and 140 
Americans were killed or wounded. It is apparent that the fighting 
was extremely rugged and that the Germans were weakening. On the 
18th of September, their lines collapsed and 1460 prisoners were 
taken. For their action at Brest and on the Crozon Peninsula, the 
Regiment added the Northern France Campaign Streamer to its colors. 

From 21-26 September, the men were given an opportunity to rest 
and shower in the vicinity of Landernau. Meanwhile, the Germans 
were on the run, and the Allies held a continuous line from the Nether- 
lands to Switzerland. The 8th Division was assigned a front 23 miles 
in length along the Our River, the German-Luxembourg boundary. 
Divided into three sectors, the 28th was to occupy the central portion. 
The Siegfried Line remained intact across the entire front, and it was 
anticipated that the sector would be quiet except for patrol action. 
The Regiment organized a thin out-post line with a strong mobile 
reserve centrally located in the event of an enemy attack. During 


this period of relative quiet, both General Eisenhower and General 
Marshall visited the Regiment and decorated many of its heroes. 

On November 16, 1944, the 8th Division began a rotation plan with 
the crippled 28th Division in the Hurtgen Forest Sector. The Division 
was now a part of the V Corps and was to participate in some of the 
toughest fighting of the war — the Battle of the Hurtgen Forest. 

The ground in front of the 28th was heavily mined and under direct 
observation from German positions. The enemy was active day and 
night harrassing our front and our supply lines. On November 20, 
five thousand artillery rounds fell in the 28th’s area. One hundred Ger- 
mans had infiltrated in the rear of the lst Battalion and had organized 
a strong defensive position from which to harrass our carrying parties. 
Ten machine guns provided interlocking bands of grazing fire and 
Teller mines, mounted shoulder high in trees with trip wire attached, 
provided a killing and warning device. The Germans were dug in and 
well camouflaged and also had an artillery observer radio team to 
direct fire. Needless to say, the problem of clearing the Germans from 
this position provided a real challenge and had it not been for the 
aggressive leadership of Captain James W. Amyx, Company Com- 
mander of Company I, who routed the Germans at bayonet point, 
this aggressive German band might have inflicted more casualties than 
it did. For this action, Company I was awarded the Distinguished Unit 
Citation. 

On the 28th of November, the 3rd Battalion replaced the 1st Bat- 
talion, which had suffered heavily during the time it was on the line. 
The ist Battalion had received 30,000 rounds of artillery and mortar 
fire in its area during a ten-day period. The Germans considered the 
Hurtgen Forest one of their key positions, and it appeared as if they 
had covered every square yard of the area with either wire entangle- 
ments, minefields, automatic weapons or artillery fire. 

On 30 November, orders were received that, in conjunction with an 
attack by elements of the 5th Armored Division, the 121st and 28th 
Regiments would attack toward Brandenburg. 

At 0630 on 1 December, the attack jumped off with the 1st and 
2d Battalions leading. They had advanced to a point just west of the 
objective when the Germans counter-attacked. After a blazing fire 
fight the German thrust was beaten off and 28 Germans were taken 
prisoner. 

With the Germans threatening each flank the advance halted and 
carrying parties transported the wounded to the rear through the mine 
infested woods. Nothing but “guts” got these parties over the steep 
hills and through the thick woods with the litters. Once again the 
fighting spirit of the members of the 28th carried them through a 
harrowing experience. 

The men had left their overcoats in the rear and now it was turning 
cold and damp as winter began to set in. They couldn’t build fires so 
they gritted their teeth and held on. On December 3, Brandenburg 
was captured and the long supply routes reopened. 

On 4 December, Combat Command R attacked Bergstein, simul- 
taneously with an attack by the 3rd Battalion of the 28th. Bergstein 
was taken, and overcoats and supplies were brought to the front. On 
5 December, the Germans counterattacked with two infantry bat- 
talions and tanks. Company K was right in their path and held its 
fire until the Germans were but 25 yards away. The sudden volume of 
fire threw the Germans into full retreat. Company K knocked out a 
tank, killed 150 and took 35 German prisoners. What K Company 
missed the artillery finished off. Information from the enemy indicated 
that this German force was to retake Bergstein at all costs. The victory 
of the 3rd Battalion not only bolstered its morale but that of adja- 
cent units. 

Between 28 November and December 16, 1944, the 3rd Battalion 
lost more than 380 officers and men. In return they killed more than 
700 and captured 139 Germans. The Battalion was awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Unit Citation for its heroic action in the Battle of the 
Hurtgen Forest. 

While all this had been happening to the 1st and 3rd Battalions, 
the 2d Battalion, holding a position near Vossenack, fought off one 
counterattack after another amid incessant barrages from German 
artillery. On 29 November, the Battalion was ordered to extend its 
left flank. After repeated attempts, it finally drove the Germans from 
their well dug-in defensive positions. An order came over radio for 
the companies to withdraw from their newly won positions. They com- 
plied with the order only to find out too late that the order was of 
German origin. Thus, the Battalion had gained naught. For four days 
the Battalion attempted to retake these positions, but heavy machine 
gun, artillery and Luftwaffe fire stopped each attack. On 4 December, 
Major Regan asked for additional help as he had a sixteen hundred 
yard front to defend and only 366 men left to occupy the front lines. 
Tanks were attacked to the Battalion, but still no headway could be 
made against the strong German defenses. On December 6,ColZ PD: 


Ginder, an attack expert from V Corps, came down to direct the 
attacks, but still no headway could be made. 

Finally, on 8 December, the 13th Infantry joined in the attack made 
by the 2d Battalion. After staunch resistance the German defenses 
were overcome, and the Germans were driven from the Hurtgen Forest. 

From 18 November until 13 December 1944, the 2d Battalion suf- 
fered over 500 casualties, about 60% of its strength. The Battalion 
lost 75% of its officers. An entry dated 8 February 1945, reads: “Thus 
ended the Battle of the Hurtgen Forest — probably the most con- 
tested spot in Germany.” 

During the month of January, after breaking out of the Hurtgen 
Forest, the Regiment drove to the Roer River, where it built up de- 
fensive positions on the west bank. On 8 February, the 8th Division 
was assigned to the VII Corps of the First Army. 

The Division was to cross the Roer in the vicinity of Niederau, but 
the Germans had blown the Roer Dams and the river crossing was 
postponed. 

On 23 February, the 8th Infantry was given the mission of crossing 
the Roer River and setting up a bridgehead for the advancing lst 
Division. Thus, for the first time since World War I, the 28th Infantry 
would be working closely with the 1st Division. The 3rd Battalion was 
to lead the Regiment across the 7-foot-deep, 12-mph Roer River. 
At 0245 on 23 February, the 8th Division Artillery began to fire its 
heaviest barrage of the war. The barrage so stunned the enemy that 
when the 3rd Battalion crossed the river in assault boats the Germans 
were completely taken by surprise. In spite of the swift current and 
high east bank, 60% of the Battalion got across, although all the 
mortars were lost and three of the four machine gun sections never 
reached the opposite bank. 

The 1st and 2d Battalions of the 28th crossed farther north at 0330 
hours and encountered even more serious trouble than the 3rd Bat- 
talion. Heavy mortar and artillery fire destroyed all the power-driven 
boats and 75% of the assault craft in the first wave. Only elements of 
A, B, C, and F Companies reached the east bank. 

While bridges were being built to transport the remainder of the 
lst and 2d Battalions across the Roer, the 3rd Battalion was com- 
pletely isolated and repulsed one German attack after another. The 
2d Battalion finally made contact with 3rd Battalion and opened the 
way to bring up supplies and ammunition. 

On 24 February, the 1st and 2d Battalions converged on the town 
of Stockheim. The Germans had strong defenses within the town, but 
after bitter street fighting the Germans were routed from the town 
by midnight of the same day. 

On the night of 1 March, 1945, the 2d and 3rd Battalions were 
assigned the mission of crossing the Erft Canal and advancing to the 
town of Modrath on a two-battalion front. The crossing of the Erft 
was highly successful and without mishap. The 3rd Battalion in its 
advance walked into the middle of a minefield and alerted the Ger- 
mans, who opened up with small arms fire on the trapped infantrymen. 
The commanding officers of both K and L Companies were killed, as 
well as several other officers. The attack continued on, and the men 
of the 2d and 3rd Battalions stormed the town of Modrath on the 
following day. 

On 4 March, Col. Thomas H. Beck assumed command of the Regi- 
ment. During the next few days the entire Regiment advanced from 
one small town to another. Numerous German prisoners were taken 
in this area, most found hiding in the lignite mines peculiar to this 
part of Germany. The Germans attempted to fight back with their 
SP guns, but they retreated when our tanks appeared on the scere. 
By 8 March, all organized resistance, west of the Rhine, in the 8th 
Division sector had been overcome. For their actions between the Roer 
and the Rhine the 28th Infantry was awarded its Campaign Streamer. 

On 8 March, the 8th Division was placed in Corps Reserve. This 
was the first time the 8th Division had not been in contact with the 
enemy, except for brief periods of travel from one sector to another, 
since it first saw action at Normandy on July 8th, 1944. After six days 
of rest and rehabilitation, the Division was again put on the line. This 
time it relieved the 1st Division. The sector which it took over (along 
the Rhine River) was comparatively inactive as, since March 9, 1945, 
the big thrust was being made across the Remagen Bridge by the 
First Army. 

The 8th Division was soon relieved of its assignment and on 30 
March moved to the trans-Rhine sector with the mission of advancing 
to the Sieg River. The Division encountered sporatic unorganized 
resistance in its advance. On the night of 31 March, the 28th Infantry 
crossed the Sieg River and set up a bridgehead on the opposite bank. 

Several times the Germans infiltrated the bridgehead and came 
very close to cutting off two companies of the 2d Battalion and Com- 
pany A of the lst Battalion but each of the enemy threats were 
beaten off. 


With Allied forces occupying positions on the west along the Rhine 
River, to the north along the Ruhr River and to the south along the 
Sieg River a co-ordinated campaign began on the morning of 6 April 
to destroy or capture all enemy trapped within the Ruhr-Sieg pocket. 
The US Ninth- Army was to attack the heavy German industrial area 
of the Ruhr River and units of the First Army were to put pressure 
on the Germans from the south. Simultaneously the XVII Corps (com- 
posed of the 8th, 78th, and 86th Divisions) under Major General Mat- 
thew B. Ridgeway, was to make the main effort by driving swiftly to 
the northwest and cutting the pocket in two. 

At 0600, April 6, the 8th and 78th Divisions jumped off the Corps 
assault. The 8th Division employed all three regiments in the assault 
and the advance continued at a rapid pace. On April 8, the 28th Regi- 
ment gained over 10,000 yards. On April 9th, the 86th Division passed 
thrqugh the 28th, and the 28th was given the mission of protecting 
the 8th Division’s left flank as advances had placed the 8th Division 
ahead of adjacent units. 

On 11 April, the 28th Infantry passed through the 13th Infantry 
and continued the rapid advance. On this particular day the Regiment 
gained over 10 miles and captured 2200 prisoners. The German Wehr- 
macht was completely disorganized and offered little resistance to the 
victory-hungry Americans. 

Although German resistance stiffened as the Regiment was about to 
close the Ruhr pocket, the Regiment succeeded in making contact 
with the 79th Division, which was attacking from the north. All resist- 
ance in the Ruhr Pocket ended on April 17, 1945. Only the problem 
of mopping up small groups of Germans remained. 

From 18-26 April, the Regiment was assigned the task of military 
occupation of a sector of the Ruhr-Rhine Area. The problem of 
handling German civilians and displaced persons proved a greater 
challenge than was anticipated. 

On 26 April, the 8th Division, still part of the XVIII Corps, was 
assigned another combat mission. This mission was to protect the 
right flank of the British Second Army. On May Ist, the 28th Infantry 
crossed the Elbe River and followed Task Force Canham in its rapid 
advance to the north. 

All along the route of advance, German soldiers were waiting 
to surrender to the Americans in preference to the Russians who 
were closing in from the east. The entire 7th Panzer Division, con- 
sisting of 25,000 men, drove their tanks into the 28th Regiment’s 
area and surrendered. In the advance of the Task Force, tons of 
equipment were captured as well as 80,000 prisoners. Among these 
prisoners were 10 German Generals. 

On 3 May the 28th Infantry made contact with elements of the 
Russian Army. 

The 28th Infantry had fought its last battle in the European Theatre 
of Operations. From 8 July, 1944 until 3 May, 1945 the Regiment 
captured over 115,000 prisoners of war, as well as vast stores of enemy 
war material. It had earned battle stars for its part in the Normandy. 
Northern France, Rhineland and Central Europe Campaigns, and won 
four Distinguished Unit Citations. 


TOTAL CASUALTIES OF THE 28TH INFANTRY 
IN WORLD WAR II 


Killed Wounded Missing Total 

Officers ie) ese 39 153 14 206 
Deri estates Ooi! A te (TE 807 2982 403 4192 
846 3135 417 4398 


The Regiment participated in the occupation of Germany for only 
a short time, was then relieved, and returned to the United States. It 
arrived at Newport News, Virginia, on July 6, 1945, subsequently 
assigned to Fort Leonard Wood, Mo., and inactivated in November 
1945. 

In August 1950 the 28th was reactivated at Fort Jackson, S. C., as 
part of the 8th Infantry Division, and assigned the mission of training 
replacements for Korea and other overseas theaters. 

In June 1954, the title, colors, and standards of the 8th Division 
were transferred to Fort Carson, Colorado where the 31st “Dixie” 


Division was redesignated as the 8th Division. The 167th Infantry 
subsequently became the 28th. 

The new men of the 28th Infantry’s third generation of soldiers 
rapidly rose to the high standards which had been set by other men 
of the “Black Lions” in other countries and at other times. During the 
latter part of June, the entire Regiment, from the Regimental Com- 
mander, Colonel James M. Hanley, to the most recently assigned Pri- 
vate, walked and climbed over Mosquito Pass, high in the Rocky 
Mountains, on their way to extensive summer training at Camp Hale, 
the U. S. Army’s mountain training center. 

All during the summer of 1954, the Regiment trained arduously 
in the techniques and tactics of the squad, platoon, company, and 
regiment, culminating its training in a series of exercises at Camp 
Hale, atop Resolution Mountain, Hornsilver Mountain and Ptarmigan 
Mountain and in a “quickie” exercise at Lake George and Blue Moun- 
tain in the midst of Pike National Forest. 

To prove its worth the Regiment submitted to stiff examinations 
conducted by the Chief of the Army Ground Forces. Included were 
tactical and administrative tests of every Battalion. The results were 
satisfactory beyond expectations and earned the Regiment the right 
to wear the coveted Infantry Blue shoulder cord, the sign of the com- 
bat ready Infantry unit. 

In November 1954, the Department of the Army assigned to the 
8th Infantry Division the mission of receiving and training newly 
inducted and enlisted soldiers in both basic individual combat training 
and advanced individual light weapons and heavy weapons Infantry 
training. 

The 28th and 13th Infantry Regiments were assigned the major 
share of the training mission. A concept relatively new in the modern 
Army — that of training the replacement soldiers solely within the 
Infantry company of an Infantry Regiment — was directed by the 
Division Commander, Major General John G. Van Houten. In order 
to understand and more fully appreciate the magnitude of this task, 
it is first necessary to point out that Infantry Replacement Training 
Center methods, since the first of the Second World War. have been 
those of mass production. Companies of untrained individuals are 
organized, staffed with a skeleton cadre of only a few officers and 
men, and taken in groups of company size through a “training mill,” 
composed of committees of experts. Each committee specializes in 
a specific subject, weapon, or technique, and teaches the same subject 
day after day and week after week. This means that the quality of 
their training is relatively high. At the same time that system sacri- 
fices the best interests of the individual soldier, by treating him as a 
cog in a machine. He goes from reception to graduation, knowing only 
the cadre in his company, whose only task is to see that he gets from 
one class to another. The personal touch is lost. The man has no sense 
of “belonging.” 

Under the system directed by General Van Houten, the soldier is 
received at his company, equipped, housed, fed, clothed, and trained 
by the officers and non-commissioned officers of his company. He re- 
ceives personal attention from his instructors who are his own com- 
pany officers and non-commissioned officers. At the end of his training 
cycle he not only feels, but he kncws he belongs. He is proud of his 
outfit and proud of his own achievements. The mission has succeeded 
magnificiently. 

This brings the history of the 28th Regiment of Infantry up to date. 
To glance back over the pages of its flaming history, no prouder 
moment can come to any man in the Regiment, be he officer or en- 
listed man, regular or reserve, as he reads the undying record of 
heroism, valor, devotion to duty, and of the spirit of steadfast deter- 
mination to win at all costs,-which characterized, as General Summer- 
all said, “The magnificent ‘espirit de corps’ through such trials as 
Cantigny, Soissons, and others.” 

For those of us who are now a part of the 28th Infantry Regiment 
and for those who remain only in spirit, we can all be assured that the 
record of the Regiment, in its fight to uphold the American principles 
of right and justice, will stand in the years to come as fitting monument 
in the Hall of Fame. 
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Albrecht, Loren W. 
Allenbach, Roy G, 
Anderson, Gerald R, 


Appel, Larry D. 
Aubert, Allen J. 
Banks, Darryl G. 
Bartholomew, Gene C, 
Barton, Michael S, 


Bateman, Joseph A. 
Bell, Gordon W, 
Bell, Marvin J. 
Bentson, Donovan D, 
Berry, Thomas A, 


Bird, Llewellyn L. 
Blakeburn, Thomas V. 
Bock, Claus D, 
Boevers, Billy G. 
Bohne, Ray K., Jr. 


Brookshire, Gerald M. 
Burt, Manvel C, 
Butterfield, James D. 
Byrd, Ellis C, 
Carpenter, Harold T. 


Carter, William W, 
Chadbourne, Elwood C. 
Chasteen, William B, 
Chavez, Tony A. 
Christianson, Carrol D, 


Clay, Clarence E, 
Coates, James D, 
Colclessen, Harold W. 
Coltrain, William J. 
Combs, Charles W. 


Compton, Lewis J. 
Cook, LeRoy J. 
Cooper, John R, 
Cowen, Ronald E, 
Craig, Alfred L. 


Criswell, Joe W. 
Crooks, Gerald W. 
Danner, William J. 
Denning, Robert R, 
Dollarhide, Carl, Jr. 


Dowler, Ray D, 
Drake, Ronald J, 
Dungan, Michael L. 
DuRocher, Wilfred F, 
Dusheck, Adrian J, 


Edwards, William G, 
Finlay, James R, 
Fitch, Billie B. 
Francis, Charles L. 
Fredrickson, Merle D, 


Friday, David L. 
Gardels, Keith D, 
Gerringer, George C, 
Giller, James A. 
Giron, Daniel B. 


Graf, Paul L, 
Granier, Robert A. 
Gray, Phillip L. 
Green, LeRoy 
Grosyenor, John R, 


Gutierrez, Alphonso T, 
Haldeman, David D. 
Hammond, Walter L. 
Hanson, Donald L, 
Hattjenoger Us 7 jt. 


Hawthorne, Lester S, 
Heinzman, Donald R, 
Hennen, Merlin M. 
Herberger, Frank W. 
Hemandez, Ignacio B, 


Howard, Bill R, 
Humes, Walter L., Jr. 
Hundley, Charles E, 
Jackson, Jerry L. 
Jacot, Alex E, 


Jellison, Donald L. 
Jellison, Garold L. 
Jessen, Donald W. 
Johnson, Burdett T. | 
Johnson, Gary R, 


Johnson, Gerald A. 
Johnson, Roger H. 
Jones, Nathaniel 
Kautz, Robert W. 
Kelsey, Floyd K, 


Kenoyer, Robert C, 
Kentopp, William F, 
Killen, Robert J. 
Kindgren, Philip B, 
Kirk, Albert M. 


Kirk, Trowbridge W. 
Kluherz, Franklin D, 
Knowlden, Richard H, 
Koskinen, Kari S. 
Krueger, Carl E, 


Laatsch, Ernest W. 
LaSance, James M, 
Levitt, Robert W. 
Litterell, Ronald L. 
Luedtke, Orville W. 


Lynch, Verlin J. 
Madsen, Don L. 
Marse, Joseph N, 
Martin, Harry F., Jr. 
Martin, Rex M, 


Martin, Richard S, 
McAlister, James D. | 
McCathren, Robert L. 
McCorkle, Raymond L. 
McIntire, John A, 


Mc Laurin, Carl T, 
McVay, Martin S, 
Meis, James D, 
Michal, Leonard 
Miller, David L. 


Miller, John A, 
Miller, Leroy 
Mills, Vernon W. 
Mogensen, Arie P, 
Moore, Billy D. 


Moran, Martin 
Moseley, Donald D, 
Murdock, Stephen P, 
Murphy, Michael W, 
Murray, John F, 


Naeve, MiloM. 

Nieder, Edwin F, 
Nielsen, Walter L., Jr. 
Nitek, Kenneth J, 
Noetzelman, Donovan E, 


Normand, Nathan J, 
Olsen, Carroll L. 
Olson, Russell D, 
Pasaak, Joseph A. 
Peterson, Richard 


Pickett, Orvan L. 
Pollichie yal. 

Post, Ralph G, 
Preston, Bernard M, 
Proffitt, Bobby L. 


Rakke, Burgas C, 

Ralfs, Wayne R. 
Reimschiissel, Helmut B, 
Rice, Charles V. 

Rocha, Francis L. 


Rocheleau, Donald E, 
Sampson, James A, 
Sant, Stanton P, 
Scharpf, Howard A, 
Schlichter, Verle E, 


Schreiber, Donald R, 
Schutts, James E, 
Schwingdorf, Werner D, 
Sears, Delmar D, 
Shambra, John M, 


Sisson, Michael M. 
Skrdlant, Stanley L. 
Skrdlant, Walter L. 
Smith, Arthur P, 
Smith, Donald G, 


Sparks, Foye W, 
Stine, Charles J, 
Stull, Ronald N, 
Tarvin, Franklin B. 
Thomas, Chester A, 


Tew, George A. 
Upton, Earl W. 
Vinyard, Billy G, 
Visser, Michael A, 
Wald, Clarence 


Weibel, Donald E, 
Wilmans, Stephen C, 
Winston, Harry R, 
Wold, Roger A. 
Wood, Robert L. 


Wright, Larry D, 
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FIELD CADRE 


CPL. HARBAUGH 
Training Aid 


Company F 
28th Infantry 


Regiment 


CAPT. GEORGE SHAW 
Company Commander 


ssssia sess 


1ST LT. CHARLES R. WALLIS 
Executive Officer 


PLATOON LEADERS M/SGT. GEORGE C, OGLE Pvt, BENNY WILLIAMS, 


2nd Lt, M. Martinez, 2nd Lt. R, Fretz, First Sergeant Sgt. ARTHUR PAULA. 
2nd Lt. W. Moyer, 2nd Lt. W. Laytham, Administrative 


Officers and First Sergeant lst Sgt. BUMPERS, Cpl. MUMAW, 
pass out leave orders, and Cpl, RODRIGUEZ discuss training, 


Adams, Eugene A. 
Albertson, Willis K, 
Anderson, Kenneth O, 
Ankenbrandt, Donald J, 
Amerine, Raymond C, 


Arledge, Robert L, 
Baertlein, Daniel W. 
Bahna, Donald G,. 
Baker, Charles L. 
Baker, Willard J. 


Ballott, Geno A. 
Banaszynski, George P, 
Baranczyk, Steve T. 
Bateman, Sergio R, 
Bell, William H. 


Belke, Robert L. 
Benjamin, David O, 
Berman, Sherwood N, 
Blue, George D, 
Boehmer, William B, 


Bolinger, Bobby L. 
Bollero, Peter J. 
Bowles, Edward R, 
Bowling, Walter B, 
Bowman, Darwin L., Jr. 


Bunch, Roy W. 
Burton, Richard J, 
Busch, Carl G, 
Butler, Doriald R, 
Buttles, Douglas B. 


Brannan, Marlo J. 
Campbell, James L, 
Caress, Gerald A, 
Carney, Donald M. 
Castillo, Joaquin 


Caton, Richard C, 
Cavanaugh, Gerald J, 
Cipowski, Norbert C, 
Claiborne, Lonnie 
Contreras, Emilio 


Contreras, Peter P, 
Corlett, Gary E. 
Davis, Leslie, Jr. 
Davison, Bernard L. 
DeBolt, Jack E, 


Dessel, Jack D. 
Devito, Frank 
Devitt, Calvin S, 
Dodson, James N, 
Doherty, James L, 


Dufau, Robert A. 
Dunkle, Robert A, 
Dworniczek, Joseph R, 
Eberle, John A., Jr. 
Eix, Donald F, 


Erickson, Robert L. 
Evans, James A, 
Everett, Bobbie G, 
Fankhauser, Kenneth F, 
Fens, Roger E, 


Fry, Rex L. 
Garcia, Sonny D, 
Gayde, Richard A, 
Geary, Paul E. 
Geenen, David G, 


Gierach, Orville A. 
Gomez, Raul 
Greenweleolc 
Guthals, Albert T. 
Gutierrez, Gregory M. 


Hale, Lowell A. 
Harke, Earl J. 
Harvey, Reo 
Haynes, Michael C, 
Heiden, James M. 


Heimburger, Arthur S, 
Hembree, Cecil W. 
Hibbard, Billy R. 
Holbrook, Joseph J, 
Howe, Erwin W, 


Hymas, Scott S,. 

Insley, William F, 
Jackson, Donny G, 
Jansen, Eugene E, 
Johnson, Bernard L, 


Johnson, Duane H, 
Johnson, Robert L. 
Kallas, George W., Jr. 
Kappes, Peter H. 
King, Charles E, 


Klopfenstein, Dale L. 
Klumb, Harvey E, 
Kranz, Robert C, 
Krumrai, Donald A, 
Kubiak, Bernard J, 


Langford, Aubrey H. 
Lehman, Richard H, 
Liddiard, Edward P, 
Lloyd, Richard 
Lotz, Norman F, 


Loza, Tony D, 
Maffet, William A. 
Martin, Chester R, 
McClellan, Levy L. 
Medina, Louis 


Mershon, Edward E, 
Miller, Duane K,. 
Miller, Richard W, 
Moitt, Helmut F, 
Mooney, Franklin D, 


Mueller, Nick 
Murray, Francis R, 
Nelson, George A. 
O'Brien, Don W. 
O'Keefe, Gerald R. 


Oler, Terrance E, 
Orellana, Fernando C, 
Parks, David J, 
Pauley, Richard C, 
Pemberton, John H, 


Perchiazzi, Thomas A, 
Perry, Bennice D, 
Perry, Louis G, 
Pfiffner, Leo A, 
Piggott, Tommy J. 


Pompey, Richard R, 
Poremba, Steve, Jr, 
Porter, Charles L, 
Precht, Robert W, 
Preissig, Ronald M, 


Pugh, Lester R, 
Ramirez, Albert 
Ramirez, Sam V, 
Rangel, David T. 
Rappold, Frank G, 


Raymer, Charles W, 
Roberson, Bob J. 
Roberts, George R, 
Roos, Thomas S, 
Rozmiarek, Ralph A, 


Ruder, Louis A, 

Rupp, James £, 
Saccoman, Anthony L, 
Sanchez, Anthony M, 
Sapienza, Salvatore J, 


Schachta, Kenneth J, 
Schantz, Roger D, 
Schneider, John H, 
Schroer, Wayne T. 
Schultz, Roger L, 


Schwarz, Gerald A, 
Schwertfeger, James R, 
Shuff, William P, 
Shuttleworth, David 
Smart, Edward C, 


Smith, Lowell L, 
Sokoll, Richard L, 
Solosky, Thomas M, 
Spakowicz, Alvin J, 
Starner, Robert E, 
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Company G 
28th Infantry 


Regiment 


CAPT. E. R. HERMES 
Company Commander 


1ST LT, GERALD A, ASHLEY 
Executive Officer 


Akre, Roy D. 
Allison, Stanley P, 
Baier, Joseph S, 
Bain, Charles R. 
Ballsrud, Clyde N. 


Baxter, Gail L. 
Bell, Ermal L. 
Berry, Leslie A, 
Birch, Johnnie L. 
Blair, Charles M. 


Blanchard, Victor R. 
Botts, George B,. 
Brennan, Larry M. 
Brewster, Bill F. 
Bryan, Gerald O, 


Bunn, Billie 
Burenheide, Omer J. 
Cahill, Donald R, 
Cincoski, Donald B, 
Comes, Andrew J, 


Conley, Jack, Jr. 
Cox, Robert L. 
Crabtree, Russell I, 
Cragen, Thomas L, 
Craig, Charles 


Crews, William C, 
Dalton, Jack L. 
Danielson, Duane J, 
Davis, Donald W. 
Dehl, Landis L, 


Denchfield, Ronald L. 
Dotterer, William A. 
Dotson, Bobby L. 
Douglas, Raul E, 
Dufner, Marvin M, 


Duncan, William D, 
Dunlap, Roger L. 
Earll, Leo A. 
Eklov, Birger E. 
Emeline, William J. 


Erlewine, Glenn L, 
Evans, Harold E, 
Everheart, Robert W. 
Fenley, George H,. 
Fillmore, Orval C, 


Fischer, Harold C, W. 
Florence, Earl R, 
Fogerty, Richard A, 
Forman, Robert K, 
Franke, Wendell G, 


Furnham, Philip D. 
Geer, Michael S, 
Gieber, Larry J. 
Greenwell, James C, 
Grigsby, Thomas W., III 


Groom, Jimmy W, 
Grum, Richard A, 
Guenthner, Byron T. 
Gunderson, Duane R, 
Halvorson, Dean R, 


Hammell, Benjamin L, 
Hanke, Ronald N, 
Hanson, Gerald L. 
Harrison, George G, 
Hartfield, Herman 


Hays, James T, 
Heard, James E, 
Heithaus, Kenneth R, 
Horman, Gerald J. 
Howard, Billy R, 


Huddleston, Henry L, 
Humann, Vernon H, 
Jackson, David M, 
Jasek, Joseph J. 
Jensen, Thomas D, 


Jewett, William R, 
Johnson, Hoyt M, 
Johnson, Lynn W, 
Johnson, Ronald W, 
Johnson, Wallace 


Jones, Gary C. 
Jordan, Rudolph L, 
Kaus, James A. 
Keckler, James B. 
Kemp, Bennet J. 


Kemper, Lester L. 
Kennedy, Wayne A. 
Killgore, William S, 
King, Owen D. 
Kirkemo, Harold E, 


Kuehn, Ernest D, 
Lang, John J. 
Langholz, Roland T. 
Lampert, Donald F, 
Larson, Darrell F. 


Lebus, James V. 
Lentz, Billy M. 
Lewinski, James B. 
Lewis, John M. 
Lillard, William E. 


Lowe, James E, 

Luther, George E, 
Maier, Stanley H. 
Mangels, Elmer H. 
Manners, HermaneE., Jr. 


Mar, Marvin 

Marlette, Dean A. 
Martinez, Nestor A. 
McComb, Richard L. 
McCormick, Richard E, 


McGrath, James J. 
McMilian, Leo R. 
McPherson, William E. 
Meinen, Donald J. 
Merrell, Freddie J. 


Mertens, Francis O, 
Michel, Wayne A, 
Miller, Glenn L. 
Miller, Harold A, 
Moe, Dennis T,. 


Nance, Jesse L. 
Naylor, Robert B, 
Olson, Ernest E, 
Oxford, Horace E, 
Parker, Calvin L. 


Parker, Henry D, 
Patterson, Douglas D, 
Pearson, John W. 
Pendgraft, George S, 
Perry, Earl G. 


Peterson, Dewey V. 
Post, James G. 
Quigley, Max S. 
Quinlan, Gerald J. 
Rash, Vosco L. 


Ray, Charles J. 
Reandeau, Myron L, 
Roberts, Alvin F, 
Robinson, Billy D. 
Robinson, Louis C, 


Rocchio, Russell J. 
Roe, Gordon E, 
Roskam, Donald E. 
Roskam, Robert E, 
Rouse, Robert T, 


Roush, Wendell L. 
Rusk, Philip E. 
Sargent, Jay E, 
Schaak, William D, 
Scherr, Raymond 


Schick, Wesley L. 
Schieferecke, William J. 
Schiemann, Frederick D, 
Sharp, Gail E, 

Sheldon, Harold L. 


Simmons, Willard C, 
Sis, Vincent D, 
Smith, James P, 
Smith, Wayne J. 
Sorensen, Hans L. 


Sorenson, Virgil L. 
Spendlove, Gail B. 
Stansbury, Gordon C, 
Starns, Fred J, 
Stearns, Albert D. 


Steele, Donald A, 
Sullivan, Francis M. 
Swandal, Marvin A. 
Swart, Lloyd R. 
Swartz, Jack 


Swenson, Rodney R. 
Tanley, Randall L. 
Thomas, W. L. 
Tritschler, David C, 
Ulrich, Robert C, 


Van Blair, Charles L. 
Volk, Martin 
Wagner, LeRoy 
Warren, Joseph G, 
White, John E. 


Whiteman, Larry 
Williams, Joseph C, 
Winch, Eugene R, 
Wuttke, Thomas R, 
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ompany H 
28th Infantry 
Regiment ) 


CAPT. DWAIN M. NARIGON 
Company Commander 


IST SEL .R. Es CORMIER 
Executive Officer i 


22ND LT. VINCENT L. GAGLIANO 2ND LT. JOHN O. GOODLOW 
Ist Platoon Leader 2nd Platoon Leader 4th Platoon Leader 


Adams, Larry T. 
Adamson, Thomas J. 
Ahlbrandt, Leo P., Jr. 
Akles, Dewey F. 
Albert, Gerald R, 


Alpenia, Archie 
Anderson, James D, 
Anderson, James W, 
Angulo, Don G, 
Banks, John D. 


Bauer, Delmar D. 
Beebe, Robert G, 
Bennett, Barney W. 
Biasotti, John L. 
Boam, William D, 


Brandon, Leroy B. 
Brown, Gerald D, 
Brown, Russell E, 
Cali, Vincent A. 
Cavner, Donald H. 


Chapman, William D. 
Cole, William H. 
Compton, James D, 
Contreras, Alfred B. 
Cook, Kenneth L, 


Cornejo, Gilbert M. 
Davis, Earl J. 

Dean, Harmelden A, 
Delaney, Patrick E, 

De Phillips, LaMar 


Dowty, Richard A, 

Ehm, Dennis E, 
Epperson, John P, 
Frederking, Theodore C, 
Fresquez, Carlo 


Fuhrman, Willard C, 
Gardner, John W. 
Garland, Jackie L. 
Gassman, Clark E, 
Gathje, David J. 


Gaul, Paul P, 

Geerdes, Kenneth D, 
George, Franklin R, 
Getter, Dale E, 
Giammalva, Saverio V. 


Gc llehon, Gerald G, 
Gcolsby, Samuel N, 
Green, Roy H., Jr. 
Grier, Robert L. 
Gries, Marlin D. 


Guire, Vernon D, 
Gunning, Richard O, 
Guyer, Rodney D. 
Haase, Ronald W. 
Half, Dan 


Halverstadt, Hal R. 
Hammer, Lowell E. 
Hancock, Philip H. 
Hanning, Joseph C, 
Harmelink, Alvin D, 


Hart, Gerald W. 
Harvey, Elloy D, 
Haverkamp, Clarence J, 
Hawkins, Clarence M, 
Heath, Dean A. 


Heaton, Robert E, 
Henry, Clark K. 
Heyer, Vernon J. 
Hightower, Robert B. 
Hiljus, LeRoy W. 


Hoglund, Kenneth R, 
Hohman, Dale A, 
Holmes, Wilfred F, 
Horn, John L. 

Hoss, Odean B. 


Hulley, Robert L. 
Jackson, Frankie J, 
Johnson, Axel D, 
Kay, Robert M, 
Kircher, Donald G, 


Knox, James R, 
Lapean, David H. 
Larson, Ronald V. 
La Tour, Eugene S, 
Lavender, David G, 


Lay evaviaic, 
Leckelt, James R, 
Lewis, Jessie B. 
Liberotti, Daniel 
Lickteig, Dionysius F. 


Lillberg, John W. 
Loitz, Alvin C, 

Luce, Raymond H, 
Luhmann, Earl R. 
Lund, Glenn A. L. 


Maestas, Eloy 
Mangham, Bobby R, 
Manzer, Warren W. 
Marks, Larry R. 
Martin, Jerry R. 


Martin, Raymond R, 
Mayer, Dalmer G, 
McGraw, Alvin E, 
Mc Kenna, Richard J, 
Meeker, Robert L. 


Miller, Thomas E, 
Morgenegg, George 
Morris, Monte M, 
Mortellaro, Tony 
Murray, William L. 


Naegele, Wendell D. 
Navejar, Carlos A. 
Nelson, Gary A. 
Newquist, William F, 
Obiols, Solomon J., Jr. 


Olmsted, Ronald D, 
O'Nel, Charles L. 
Patterson, Mark T. 
Pekas, Verlin J, 
Pence, Donald L. 


Pendergraft, Donald L, 
Pierce, Freddy L. 
Pohia, Raymond E, 
Powers, Leland L, 
Privett, Finley H. 


Randolph, Michael A, 
Rice, Duane L, 

Rice, Robert W, 
Riddell, Kenneth E, 
Roberts, Edward D, 


Rooth, Charles W. 
Ruge, Thornas L, 
Rutar, Walter F, 
Sadler, Kenneth D, 
Salsman, Robert E, 


Schmidt, Henry F, 
Schnack, Robert W. 
Schwartzhoff, Donald J. 
Senn, Roy J. 

Shuler, Loren E, 


Smith, Eugene R, 
Smith, Frank R. 
Smith, James M, 
Smith, Walter L. 
Steffen, Bernard J, 


Stenberg, Allan R, 
Stewart, James L, 
Strang, Cecil C, 
Sweet, Gary L. 
Tellinghuisen, Larry L. 


Tepe, Harold N. 
Thell, Joseph J. 
Thompson, Albert H., 
Thornton, Donald M. 
Thorson, Gary O, 


Tipton, Chelsea 
Torgrimson, Dallas G, 
Trout, Johnny R, 
Turner, Harold R, 
Valentine, Billy F, 


Van Dentop, Gerrit J. 
Vanderhyde, Larry L. 
Vander Schaaf, Clifford W. 
Vink, Marvin D,. 
Vugteveen, Marvin L, 


Wardal, Ronald D, 
Warman, Carl W. 
Wilmot, Edwin J. 
Wilner, John O. 
Wilson, William D, L. 


Zarate, Rene M, 
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BRIGADIER GENERAL 
BENJAMIN PETER HEISER 
DIVISION ARTILLERY COMMANDER 


HEADQUARTERS 8TH DIVISION ARTILLERY 
OFFICE OF THE COMMANDING GENERAL 
FORT CARSON, COLORADO 


TO THE DIVISION ARTILLERY BASIC 
TRAINING GRADUATES 


Within these pages you will find pictures 
of your fellow soldiers, your cadremen and 
commanders and a record of the highlights of 
your basic training period. 


It is hoped that you can look back at this 


period with pleasure anda feeling of pride of 
accomplishment. 


For myself and the officers and cadre- 
men of the 8th Division Artillery, we wish you 


well during your future servicg in the Army. 


By2P.. HEISER 
Brigadier General, USA 
Commanding 


Since March 1955, an additional mission of 8th 
Divarty is the training of new men throughout 
the first eight weeks of their military life. Three 
artillery battalions are devoted to this work: The 
28th FA Bn. 48rd FA Bn. 45th FA Bn. 


8th Division Artillery Staff 
Capt. Gene A. Barthelme, Lt. Donald Murphy, Capt. Theodore Crawford, Col. Urquhart 


Williams, Maj. Orrin Shaffer, Capt. Alfred Magruder, Capt. Charles Edwards, Lt. James 
Driscoll. 


Lieutenant Colonel 


43rd Field Artillery Battalion T. V. Munson 


Ge) ee ee) 


& se ¥ i - 


Lt. Col. Munson, Maj. W. W. Madison, Capt. P. C. Conway, Capt. 
A. M. Fiascea, Lt. J. H. Fox, CWO H. A. Domianus 
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Lieutenant Colonel 
Robert M. Christie 


Battalion Commander 


45th Field Artillery Battalion 


* 
* * 


Lt. A. N. Johnson, Lt. A. V. Hannon, Lt. J. Ramos, Maj. G. J. 
Ladner, Maj. G. E. Merris, Lt. J. P. Maples, Lt. F. E. Walker. 
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Lieutenant Colonel 


John C 
Battalion 
28th Field Artillery Battal 


, Capt. Nathan Cox, Lt 


James Tyndall 
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SC Battery C 
| _ 28th Field Artiller 


attalion 


LT. JAMES STEWART 
Battery Commander 


M/SGT. HOMER SMITH 
First Sergeant 


GRADUATION REVIEW 
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Albright, Richard B, 
Albro, Lyle L. 
Alsgaard, Floyd L. 
Aistars, Aivars 
Alvarez, Samuel 


Andrews, Lewis N. 
Bagley, Ross S, W. 
Baker, Larry J. 
Bedell, Lawrence D, 
Bedolla, Henry 


Belk, Franklin D. 

Beller, Frederick J. 
Bendix, Donald W. 
Benzschawel, Roger W. 
Berrez-Rodriguez, Eduardo 


Birt, Robert L. 
Brewer, Larry A. 
Brim, Robert M. 
Bryant, Roger 
Bushong, Osmon L, 


Carroll, Richard M. 
Chavez, Joseph C, 
Childs, Chilton 
Coats, Herbert S, 
Croxton, Eugene T, 


i lala 


Cunningham, Dallas E. 
Davis, Kenneth E, 
DeHaven, Jack R. 
Diaz, Gus A. 
Didomenico, Anthony 


we Set rae 


Diggs, Daniel, Jr, 
Dizeo, Frank C, 
Doi, Tetsuo 
Duncan, Nathaniel 
Edwards, William R. 


Ellis, Charles R. 
Ellis, Raymond 
Ellison, David 

Fanning, William T. 
Finnin, Richard H. 
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Fisher, Alvin R, 
Fitzpatrick, Donnelly J. 
Fitzpatrick, James W. 
‘ Flier, Alvin 
Flink, AlanI, 


Flores, George 
Floyd, ‘Elmer L. 
Franklin, Eddie L. 
Franklin, William E, 
Garcia, Edmond A, 


Gassman, Robert 
Giannini, Lawrence F, 
Giesseman, Ronald L. 
Gilmour, Jerry L. 
Givens, Leon A, 


Goats, Wayne 
Grande, William, Jr. 
Granger, Samuel 
Granillo, Santos B, 
Greene, Raymond 


Grimes, James M. 
Haggard, Eugene E, 
Halvorson, Roger D. 
Hammer, Ronald G, 
Hampton, Garsle, Jr. 


Hanlon, Paul J. 
Hartford, Adam S, 
Hedge, Donald E, 
Hickey, Billy L. 
Hicks, George E, 


Hill, Forrest R. 
Hockenberry, Carl 
Hodos, Michael J. 
Hoisington, Patrick E, 
Hunt, David P, 


Jackson, Gary B. 
Jackson, William T. 
Johnson, Eddie, Jr. 
Jones, Jarvis A. 
Jones, Travis C, 


Keith, Claude S, 
Kindrix, David L. 
Kluth, Herman A. 
Knuckles, William E, 
Kowalski, Marian W. 


Kriho, Ralph J. 
Kyle, Eugene C, 
Lasley, Charles E, 
Le Master, Charles R, 
Little, Frank, Jr. 


Lloyd, William L. 
Lujan, Felix 

Lynn, Gerald G, 
Manis, Carl 
Martinez, Robert H. 


Moore, Clifford A. 
Moreno, Nieves 
Morris, Charles E, 
Nadolski, Bob J. 
Nibots, Joseph N. 


O'Donnell, Arthur E, 
Offenberger, George D. 
Olsen, Kenneth I, 
Olveda, Antonio 

Orr, Hugh A., Jr. 


Owens, James 
Palazzolo, Paul J. 
Palmer, Robert L, 
Parker, Dean P, 
Putun, Stephen R, 


Pedersen, William A. 
Pellman, Allen M. 
Phillips, Edward L. 
Poling, James R. 
Polinsky, Norman E. 


Pope, James E, 
Pophal, Alfred J. 
Quigley, Marven L, 
Reimer, Ronald W, 
Rich, Bobby L, 
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Richardson, Joseph 
Rittmueller, Glenn K. 
Robinson, Floyd R. 
Robinson, LeRoy 
Robinson, William J. 


Sanders, Ronald L, 
Sandoval, Alejandro C, 
Sayles, James O, 
Schiess, Alfred 

Shank, Richard C, 


Shepherd, Manuel J. 
Silbergeld, Irving H. 
Simpson, James C, 
Skoubis, Elias 
Slaughter, Hubert D. 


Smith, Benjamin H., Jr. 
Smith, Gene C, 

Smith, LeReay C. 
Smith, Richard L. 
Smith, William R. 


Snodgrass, Albert A. 
Sorrels, Mansfield 
Spears, Arnold H, 
Spencer, Joseph F, 
Standridge, Lonnie 


Stephens, Roy F. 
Stewart, Phillip E. 
Stitt, Norman M. 
Stokkink, Hans A. 
Stoyonoff, Edward A, 


Sullivan, James D, 
Szaror, Robert F, 
Talleur, Ernest F. 
Taylor, Norman H, 
Thomas, Orrel 


Thompson, Roger D. 
Thorne, Roma A, 
Torres, Mike S, 
Velo, Raul 
Verzuh, James M. 


Vogrin, John R. 
Walden, Clyde H. 
Walker, Roger L. 
Warner, Eugene 
Washington, Clarence A. 


Washington, Nathaniel 
Wayland, Gary A. 
Weiner, Sheldon E, 
West, Harry E. 

West, Kenneth L, 


White, William E, 
Williams, Albert 
Willis, Roy F. 
Wilson, Lloyd E. 
Wyatt, John E, 


Zadorozny, Harry 
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Battery B 
45th Field Artillery 


Battalion 


1ST LT. JOHN P. MAPLES 
Battery Commander 


1ST LT. LUTHER W. GRAF 
Executive Officer 


2nd Lt. SAMUEL S, ROBINSON 2nd Lt. ROBERT P, WARD 2nd Lt, EARL E. JONES 2nd Lt. LEANARD N. BLOCK 
Platoon Leader Platoon Leader Platoon Leader Platoon Leader 


M/Sgt. DAHRL CLABAUCH Sfc. RAYMOND CROSBY, 
First Sergeant Cpl, BOBBY R, RICHARDS 


Achtenberg, Robert L. 
Ahrens, Hans G, 
Allen, EdwinR. 
Andersen, Rudolph C, 
Anderson, Marlowe V. 


Anderson, Vernol D. 
Angelovic, John G, 
Arteaga, Robert W. 
Bakeris, James G. 
Barnes, William J. 


Barrett, Robert E, 
Bender, Donald W. 
Bender, Ronald J, 
Bergner, Richard A. 
Bergstrom, John C, 


Betow, Herman L. 
Bitz, Lawrence J, 
Black, Jerry D. 
Blazquez, Louis J. 
Bombardier, Donald L. 


Bosard, Philip J. 
Bower, Joseph F. 
Brower, Frank D, 
Bueckendorf, Larry L. 
Buegler, Paul W. 


Burdette, Philip W. 
Burnett, Robert F, 
Buyert, Arthur 
Cahill, Daniel M. 
Campbell, Morris J. 


Carleton, Jack D. 
Cedillo, Philip 
Cercone, Leonard M. 
Cervenka, Benjamin T. 
Childress, Kenneth E, 


Cholak, Barry V. 
Clark, Robert J. 
Cogswell, Walter L. 
Collier, Richard E, 
Colona, Angelo A, 


Copp, Ronald J, 
Craig, Everette A, 
Culver, Charlie M. 
Curtis, John F, 
Dailey, Richard A, 


Davis, Eugene E, 
Dean, Benjamin C, 
Decker, Robert E, 
DeRoos, George E, 
Dickman, Ronald D. 


Doyle, John B, 
Drenkow, Marvin B, 
Duesing, Eugene F, 
Eastman, Elwin G, 
English, Gene L, 


Etherington, Robert M. 
Feldman, Carl J. 
Fenzel, Robert F, 
Flanagan, James J, 
Forlon, John K, 


Fowler, Floyd R. 
Frankel, Irwin 
Freeman, Leroy 
Gardner, Stephen H. 
Garske, Horst A. 


Gibson, Edward E, 
Graham, Robert H, 
Grant, Thomas W, 
Greenham, Carl E. 
Griffin, Herman 


Hageman, Donald D. 
Hale, Russell J., Jr. 
Hall, Cecil J. 
Hanway, Wilber P, 
Harcourt, William L. 


Hardy, Albert 
Harrison, Dempsie D, 
Heberle, Elmer E, 

Helmich, Raymond A, 
Heuser, Fred L. 


Hiedemann, Robert E, 
Hitchcock, Robert E, 
Hobbs, Alvin O. 
Hodge, Stephen D. 
Hoffmann, Fritz O, 


Hoffman, Robert W, 
Holder, William H. 
Humphrey, Ray T. 
Ito, Samuel O, 
Jacobsen, Gana L. 


Jenkins, Charles T. 
Johns, Larry E. 
Johnson, Ralph E. 
Jones, Robert E. 
Judd, William O. 


Kamyszek, Kenneth J. 
Kayser, Joseph S. 
Keener, Lowell D. 
Klein, James L. 
Kline, Theodore R, 


Knarr, Robert W. 

Koch, Richard H. 

Koch, William R, 
Kristoff, James T. 
Krug, Roy E. 


Kubiszewski, Walter F, 
Landis, George J. 
Larssen, Gary M, 
Lettau, Richard G, 
Levin, Eugene 


Lozano, Oscar S. 
MacCartey, Edmund J., Jr. 
Maish, Carroll L. 
Markowitz, Erwin C, 
Marshall, Julius H. 
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Martin, Rosco 

Masters, Owen L, 
McCampbell, James F, 
McGrain, John A. 
McGraw, Michael D, 


McMurray, Robert P, 
Mellecker, Leroy O. 
Milburn, Edgar L. 
Miller, Jack L. 
Moreno, Lauro 


Morgan, Franklin D, 
Naugle, Willis M. 
Nelson, Darrel R. 
Nevitt, William W. 
Newman, Thomas J. 


Nichols, James W. 
O'Dell, Freddie 
Olson, John A, 
Ortyl, Louis T. 
Osborn, Kenneth W. 


Park, Charles G, 
Pratt, Virgil L. 
Purdy, James H. 
Rademacher, Leo F, 
Rahrig, Thomas W, 


Rapson, Thomas I, 
Reinshagen, John E, 
Rice, Ronald J, ) 
Rodriguez, Gilbert C, 
Rousseau, Edward H, 


Rozada, Anthony J., Jr. 
Russell, James L. 
Sampson, Donald W. 
Samson, Robert H. 
Savanovich, George 


Scheerer, Bernard G, 
Schofield, William P. 
Sewell, Verley E. 
Shapiro, Sidney 
Shepis, Gregory 


Shobe, Roy L. 

Sidner, Paul M, 
Sinden, Dean R, 
Smith, Donald J, 
Smith, Harold E, 


Smith, Jack C, 
Smith, Richard C, 
Smolanovich, Thomas 
Snyder, Ellsworth J. 
Stahl, Wayne H. 


Stenberg, Maynard 
Stevens, Robert S, 
Stob, Wallace G, 
Sudzina, Edward 
Summers, James H. 


Thinnes, Todd T. 
Tyler, Larry K. 
Utter, Frank C, 
Violett, Marvin J. 
Vondrasek, Donald J. 


Vye, Theodore F, 
Wagner, Glen D. 
Washington, Jimmy L. 
Waterman, Leon L. 
Watson, William R. 


Weiner, Herbert L. 
Wertz, Jerome L. 
White, Reed F, 
Williams, David L. 
Winters, John W. 


Wolf, Albert E, 
Woodward, Warren P, 
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